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THE  FAIR  EVERGREEN  PLAZA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  PLAN  FOR  SUBURBAN  SELLING 


Successful  Answer  to  an  Imposing  Challenge 


The  Fair  management  demanded  much  for 
its  new  Evergreen  Park  store.  It  had  to 
handle  smoothly  traffic  generated  hy  parking 
areas  on  two  levels  .  .  .  attract  a  new  type  of 
suburban  customer,  while  maintaining  State 
Street  tradition  ...  be  planned  for  suburban 
service  and  merchandising  methods.  Above 


all,  it  had  to  enable  salespeople  to  handle 
peak  customer  loads  easily,  efficiently  .  .  . 
at  a  profit. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  store  is  proof 
in  itself  that  our  design  staff  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Flextures  made  the  desired  results 
even  more  outstanding. 


Write  today  for  a  booklet  completely  illustrating  this  great  suburban  store. 

Copies  will  he  ready  about  IS  or.  5.  Address  Dept.J-11 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of  spa^e  dnd  personnel . . .  provide  the  widest  indiViduqlHy:- 
and  greatest  convertibility  everToffered  in  store  equipment  at  mass>produceq(  prices. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 


STOl 


Bigelow’s  design,  research  and  engineering  ex¬ 
perts  are  constantly  working  to  produce  a  balanced 
line  of  carpets  that  will  bring  you  and  your  customers 
the  greatest  value. 

In  order  to  maintain  this  balanced  line  Bigelow 
definitely  will  use  wool,  rayon,  and  cotton ;  and  blends 
of  wool  and  rayon  or  any  new  fibers  that  prove  worth¬ 
while. 

Naturally  certain  factors  will  affect  the  choice  of 
fibers  that  go  into  Bigelow  carpets.  Factors  like . . . 


a.  The  relative  price  of  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

b.  Further  development  of  man-made  fibers. 

c.  Perfection  of  new  manufacturing  techniques. 

d.  The  consumers’  ability  to  buy. 

e.  Style  trends  in  carpets  and  other  home  furnishings. 
From  time  to  time  the  factors  will  vary  and  the  fibers 
will  vary,  but  Bigelow’s  main  objective  will  never 
varv  . . .  Bigelow  will  continue  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  produce  the  best  carpet  values  pos¬ 
sible  for  Bigelow  retailers  and  their  customers. 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 


140  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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Emory,  Bird,  Thoyor  has  been  buHclmg  a  reputation 


for  doing  things  the  better  way 


Since  1863,  when  Kansas  City  was  just  a  pioneer  town,  Einery,  Bird, 

1  ITiayer  has  been  a  progressive  leader  in  the  department  store  field. 

For  89  years  they  have  used  the  best  merchandising  and  accounting 
methods. 

Ever  alert  for  the  newest  and  best,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  investigated 
Cycle  Billing.  Like  the  more  than  300  concerns  that  have  adopted 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  they  now  enjoy  the  many  benefits 
of  this  modern  accounting  system. 

We  invite  you  to  learn  how  our  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Machine  will  improve  your  Accounts  Receivable  operation. 

Learn  all  that  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  can  mean  to  you. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  free  new  book  that  is  full  of  helpful 
information. 


Simplest 

Easiest  to  operate 
Fastest 

Most  automatic 


. . .  • 

Underwood  Corporation,  On*  Park  Av*nu*,  n*w  York  16,  n.  y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  us  FREE  COPY  of  the  new  Und>?rwood 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Book.  S-H-52 


Underwood 

Corporation 

Accounting  Machines . . .  Adding  Machines 
Typewriters . . .  Carbon  Paper . . .  Ribbons 

OiM  Pwfc  Avsihm,  N«w  York  U,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
-  ^  amd  Ssrvks  ffvorywfcer* 
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DRAMATIC  COLOR  ADS 
FEATURING  LADY  PEPPERELL  COLORED 
SHEETS  IN  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION, 
f  LADIES*  HOME  JOURNAL,  McCAU'S, 
BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS 

and  SEVENTEEN  ^ 


full-page 

PROMOTIONS  SELLING  LADY  PEPPERELL 
SNUG  FIT*  Sheets  in  SUNSET, 

^  TODAY*S  WOMAN  and 

^  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING! 


And  ibr tjour  omm  promotion 


a  complete  January  White  Sale  Promotion  Kit  - 
mats,  ad  reprints,  art  for  your  ads, 
window  and  department  exploitation  ideas  — 
everything  you'll  need  to  record  new  highs  in 
January  White  Sale  volume  I 

Jus#  be  sure  to  foaturo  PEPPEREU.  —  that's  tho  tiekot 


Get  Complete  Details  From  Your  Pepperell  Sales  Office  I  ■ 

Start  Today  to  Plan  Your  Biggest-in-History  Pepperell  January  EventI 


REDU( 

DISTR 

COST! 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 


General  Sales  Offices:  40  Worth  Street,  New  York  1 3,  New  York 
Branch  Offices:  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles  •  Seattle 


November,  19S! 
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REDUCING 
DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS  A  ‘MUST’ 


PER_SP_ECTIVE 

By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

General  Manager.  NRDGA 
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stretch  the  consumer’s  buying  power  and 
raise  the  standard  of  living,  ways  must  be 
found  to  reduce  distribution  costs.  That  was 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  leaders  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  business,  meeting  in  Boston  last  month. 

I'hey  came  to  attend  the  Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution,  an  annual  event  which  was 
started  24  years  ago  by  Daniel  Bloomfield,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board,  and  which 
has  flourished  under  his  capable  direction,  ever 
since.  Over  the  years,  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  gained 
a  well-earned  reputation  for  his  ability  to  bring 
together  men  who  have  something  to  say,  and 
know  how  to  say  it.  Speeches  at  the  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  are  to  the  point  and  have  real  content; 
they  offer  enlightenment  on  the  problems  with 
which  they  deal.  This  year  was  no  exception. 

T.  V.  Houser,  vice  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  cited  figures  to  show 
that  the  cost  of  distributing  goods  is  greater  than 
their  cost  of  production.  Obviously,  in  such  a 
situation,  any  cut  in  distribution  costs  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  consumer  and  the  economy 
in  general. 

What  ought  to  be  done,  Mr.  Houser  suggested, 
is  to  develop  a  closer  integration  between  manu¬ 
facturer  and  distributor,  to  establish  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  small  towns,  and  to  effect  a  gen¬ 
eral  streamlining  of  the  steps  between  the  factory 
door  and  the  consumer’s  home.  But  the  most 
important  room  for  improvement,  he  said,  “lies 
within  the  four  walls  of  the  retail  establishment 
itself.’’  He  recommended  the  increased  use  of 
self-service  units,  more  convenient  store  locations 
to  save  time  and  transportation  for  customers, 
telephone  selling,  better  display,  reduction  of 
warehouse  costs,  the  use  of  electronic  machines 
and  employee  incentive  systems. 

Milton  P.  Brown,  Professor  of  Marketing  at 
Harvard  Business  School,  told  the  Conference 
that  the  prospect  for  the  future  was  for  more  and 
bigger  branches  of  department  stores  in  suburban 
shopping  centers.  But  there  will  be  no  easy  road 
ahead  for  the  branch  store,  he  said,  since  they 
will  meet  increasing  competition  from  chain 
supermarkets  which  are  beginning  to  sell  more 
and  more  non-food  items. 

“This  tendency,”  he  said,  “is  growing  all  the 
time  and  nobody  knows  how  far  it  will  go.  The 


supermarket  is  getting  interested  in  the  tradition¬ 
al  field  of  department  stores  and  operates  at  con¬ 
siderably  lower  expense.  Department  stores, 
through  the  adding  of  branches,  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  make  any  substantial  reduction  in 
their  operating  cost  percentages.” 

One  of  the  things  that  branch  stores  might  do 
to  compete  with  supermarkets.  Professor  Brown 
recommended,  is  to  expand  their  self-service  pro¬ 
grams.  The  other  is  to  modify  their  organizations 
so  that  they  more  closely  resemble  those  of  chains 
through  the  separation  of  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising  responsibilities  from  those  of  selling  and 
operating. 

Hector  S.  Escobosa,  president  of  I.  Magnin  & 
Company,  declared  that  fashion  “contributes 
greatly  to  our  economy  by  making  people  want 
things  they  could  get  along  without.  Fashion  is 
the  plus  factor  that  makes  customers  buy.  Fash¬ 
ion  makes  obsolescence  and  obsolescence  makes 
consumption.  In  this  way  fashion  stimulates  not 
only  what  the  stores  sell,  but  the  amount  con¬ 
sumers  buy  and  discard.” 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Gettell,  chief  economist  of 
Time,  Inc.,  offered  two  major  points  for  business 
to  exploit  to  maintain  prosperity  when  defense 
spending  levels  off.  One  is  to  increase  marketing 
efficiency,  cutting  costs  of  distribution  and  pass¬ 
ing  on  the  savings  in  lower  prices.  The  other  is 
to  improve  marketing  techniques  of  selling,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  creating  new  and  larg¬ 
er  demand  and  reviving  the  nearly  lost  art  of 
competitive  selling. 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Lowell  B.  Mason 
forecast  “evil  days  ahead”  if  governmental  bu¬ 
reaucratic  power  is  allowed  to  encroach  further 
on  business  competition.  He  said  there  are  al¬ 
ready  so  many  conflicting  laws  and  regulations 
that  no  matter  what  firms  in  interstate  commerce 
do  “they  can  be  found  guilty  of  some  technical 
transgression  of  the  law.”  Already,  Mr.  Mason 
said,  it  is  possible  to  prosecute  a  businessman 
for  “conscious  parallelism  of  action”  if  he  charges 
or  quotes  the  same  prices  to  his  comp>etition. 
And,  he  pointed  out,  if  businessmen  quote  dif¬ 
ferent  prices  to  wholesalers  from  what  they 
charge  retailers  for  goods  of  like  grade  and  quali¬ 
ty,  they  can  be  prosec^^^^  for  “illegal  price 
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RECEIVING  AND  MARKING 

— is  it  costing  too  much? 


Now  that  retail  operating  costs  have  taken  to  the  stratosphere,  there  isn't  much 
doubt  that  the  Vanishing  American  is  "profit  margin." 

Your  best  defense  against  this  situation  is  a  careful  engineering  study  of  your 
back-of-the-sale  requirements  . . .  better  handling  facilities  between  reserve  stocks  and 
the  selling  floor  .  .  .  smoother  flow  of  goods  from  receiving  to  marking  to  selling  and 
delivery  ...  all  cut  expense  where  it  needs  cutting. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  surveying  problems  like  these  for  over  27 
years.  Their  surveys,  reports  and  engineering  designs  have  pointed  the  way  to  lower 
costs  In  leading  department  stores  from  coast  to  coast. 

i 

May  we  have  the  opportunity  to  help  you? 
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designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


Watch  Out.  President  Truman  re¬ 
cently  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  launch  a  special  investiga¬ 
tion  in  order  to  ascertain  a  breakdown 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  Com¬ 
mission  is  proceeding  to  make  the 
itudy.  Investigations  of  this  type  have 
been  launched  before,  usually  with 
the  objective  of  investigating  the  cost 
of  distribution.  In  the  past  similar 
studies  have  failed  to  point  a  finger 
at  distributive  trades. 

However,  there  is  bi-partisan  sup¬ 
port  in  the  Congress  for  a  study  of  this 
:  kind.  ^Ve  have  reported  here  in  the 
past  the  fact  that  several  bills  have 
[;  been  introduced  with  various  titles, 

I  but  all  aimed  at  the  consumer. 

1  The  President  in  this  case  has  asked 
the  FTC  to  make  the  study  because, 

;  “We  need  to  know,  per  unit  of  prod¬ 
uct,  how  much  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  goes  for  labor  costs,  material  costs, 
distribution  costs,  profits,  etc.  .  .  .  this 
information  is  badly  needed  ...  to 
help  settle  labor  disputes.  Then,  too, 
we  need  more  information  to  show 
how  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
spent  for  food  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  actually  goes  to  manufacturers 
and  distributors  as  compared  with 
what  gets  back  to  the  farmers.  .  .  . 
Powerful  interests  are  at  work  trying 
to  convince  the  consumer  that  it  is 
the  farmer  who  is  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  living.  .  .  .  The  consumer 
has  the  right  to  know  who  is  getting 
his  dollar.  When  he  pays  a  high  price 
at  the  retail  store,  how  much  of  that 
price  does  the  retailer  get?” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  hold  public  hearings  to  secure  the 


information  the  President  desires.  The 
National  Retail  Dry  GcmxIs  Association 
wdll  be  heard  at  that  time.  This  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  get  across  to  the  consuming 
public  the  full  story  of  distribution. 
The  President  speaks  of  the  “high 
price  at  retail  stores.”  The  inference 
seems  quite  clear,  but  since  the  fact  is 
that  less  than  two  cents  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar  is  retained  by  NRDGA 
members,  the  hearings  will  be  our  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  that  an  outstanding 
job  is  being  done  by  the  distributive 
trades. 

It  Costs  Money.  Since  the  inception  of 
price,  wage  and  salary  controls  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1951,  a  total  of  $165,386,151 
has  been  spent  by  government  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  programs.  Mr. 
Woods,  the  new  Price  Administrator, 
was  the  administrative  head  of  the 
rent  control  program.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1950  there  were  523,000  fewer  rental 
units  available  than  there  were  in 
1940,  before  rent  controls.  This  fact 
is  quite  revealing  when  w’e  consider 
that  no  less  than  923,000  new  rental 
units  were  constructed  during  the 
same  10-year  period. 

Taxes  Again.  Taxes,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  on  a  $200  television  set  will 
average  $62.00.  There  are  about  250 
separate  taxes  on  a  radio,  television 
or  phonograph  set— almost  all  of  them 
the  hidden  variety. 

Are  Controls  Effective?  Since  controls 
have  been  in  effect,  that  is  for  approxi¬ 


mately  the  past  two  years,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  shrunk  two  cents  to  52 
cents.  The  over-all  cost  of  living  has 
risen  from  178.4  to  192.4.  It  now  re¬ 
quires  $2.39  to  buy  the  same  food  that 
$1.00  bought  in  1939.  The  food  index 
has  risen  24  points  since  the  inception 
of  controls. 

Permanent  Controls.  Government  and 
some  business  economists  are  toying 
with  the  idea  of  introducing  legisla¬ 
tion  calling  for  permanent  controls. 
Of  course,  the  presentation  will  not  be 
that  blunt,  but  that  is  what  they  w’ant. 
The  reason  given  is  that  it  takes  too 
long  to  secure  passage  through  the 
Congress  of  control  legislation.  To 
avoid  the  delay,  permanent  controls 
on  a  stand-by  basis  will  be  proposed. 
This  means  that  the  government  would 
be  vested  with  the  authority  to  apply 
controls  whenever  it  decided  they  w-ere 
necessary.  If  Congress  passes  such  leg¬ 
islation,  one  man  will  have  the  power 
to  invoke  controls  at  will. 

Post-Campaign  Problems.  Although 
the  campaigns  are  history,  look  for 
increased  interest  in  government  cor¬ 
porations.  There  are  today  some  34 
Federal  agencies  or  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  form  of  banking  or 
credit  activity.  Total  credit  authority 
in  the  hands  of  these  agencies  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $71.1  billion.  An  interesting 
sidelight  is  the  fact  that  the  commit¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  corporations  exactly  equal 
the  $59.6  billion  of  total  loans  out¬ 
standing  of  all  commercial  banks  in 
the  United  States  on  June  30,  1952. 
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(Above)  The  Grand  Court  of  the  Philadelphia  store  at  Easter,  with  the  Munkacsy 
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ITHIN  the  past  few  months, 
Wanamaker’s  has  sold  its  Phila- 
ilphia  Lincoln-Liberty  building  and 
leased  its  five-story  North  Building  in 
New  York  to  the  U.  S.  government. 
At  the  same  time,  plans  go  forward  for 
the  building  of  two  new  suburban 
branches:  a  branch  of  the  New  York 
store  in  Westchester,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  store  at  a  location 
not  yet  revealed.  When  the  Lincoln- 
Liberty  building  w'as  sold,  it  w’as  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  financing  more 
suburban  expansion. 

This  is  the  first  case  of  a  large  de- 
prtment  store  making  a  drastic  cut¬ 
back  in  its  city  space  while  it  goes 
ahead  w'ith  big  expansion  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  That  Wanamaker’s  should  be 
the  first  to  do  it  is  not  surprising,  for 
Wanamaker’s  in  the  cities  has  always 
been  spread  out  more  lavishly  than 
most  stores.  Other  big  department 
stores  in  the  big  cities  will  come  more 
dowly,  if  at  all,  to  the  point  where  it 
is  desirable  to  curtail  their  main 
building  occupancy.  That  some  of 
them  will  have  surplus  space  and  the 
problem  of  turning  it  into  income 
seem  probable.  Certainly  in  New' 
York,  which  is  ringed  by  suburbs 
where  most  of  the  major  stores  are 
doing  a  thriving  business,  many  a 
#ore  whose  space  is  comfortable  for 
its  urban  volume  today  is  likely  to  find 
too  large  sometime  during  the  next 
adc.  Stores  can  build  branches  a 
faster  than  cities  can  solve  their 
traffic  problems  or  halt  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  their  residential  districts. 


John  Raasch,  president  of  the  Wana¬ 
maker  Corporation,  interviewed  in  his 
Philadelphia  office  last  month,  dis¬ 
cussed  this  problem  and  some  of  the 
others  posed  by  the  decentralization 
now  going  on  among  the  great  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Is  it  likely  that  the  main 
store  in  the  downtown  district  will 
ever  lose  its  importance  and  become 
merely  one  more  unit  of  a  scattered 
retail  organization?  To  what  extent 
can  the  new  types  of  multi-unit  depart¬ 
ment  store  organizations  utilize  the 
economies  of  chain  operation?  What 
about  store  personality?  Is  it  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  competitive  weapon?  Is  it 
dependent  on  the  size  and  the  style  of 
the  store  plant?  How  much  is  it  di¬ 
luted  in  the  branch  store,  which  is 
so  likely  to  look  very  much  like  its 
neighbors,  since  they  have  all  been 
built  within  a  year  or  two  of  each 
other,  or  even  simultaneously? 

Wanamaker's  Branch  Building.  Wana¬ 
maker’s  is  a  gocxl  place  to  get  answers 
to  these  questions,  both  because  of  the 
character  of  the  organization  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  character  of  its  president. 
The  corporation  contains  within  itself 
examples  of  several  varieties  of  branch 
store.  There  is  the  parent  store,  estab¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  in  1861.  With¬ 
in  the  next  two  years,  it  will  have  its 
own  suburban  branch.  There  is  the 
affiliated  New'  York  store,  where  John 
Wanamaker  succeeded  the  A.  T.  Stew¬ 
art  Company  in  1896.  This  has  three 
in-city  branches  in  the  Wall  Street 
area,  all  opened  within  the  past  nine 


JOHN  E.  RAASCH 
Pretid«nt  of  Wanamaker  Stores 


years,  and  a  suburban  branch  at  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island— the  newest  of  all 
the  Wanamaker  stores,  opened  in  May, 
1951.  Soon  there  will  be  another  New 
York  suburban  branch  in  Westchester. 
Finally,  there  is  Wanamaker’s  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  opened  in  1950. 
This  store  is  the  type  of  branch  some¬ 
times  defined  as  regional. 

Raasch  was  the  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  store  during  the 
period  when  its  three  in-city  branches 
were  started.  The  Wilmington  and 
Great  Neck  branches  have  been  built 
since  he  became  president  of  the 
Wanamaker  Corporation  in  1947.  He 
is  deeply  committed  to  the  program  of 
decentralization;  and  he  believes  that 
the  ideal  practice  for  a  multi-unit  re¬ 
tail  organization  is  central  buying  and 
a  thorough-going  system  of  basic  stocks 
and  automatic  fill-ins  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Right  now  he  is  talking  about 
this  only  in  terms  of  long-range  goals, 
and  at  that  only  in  terms  of  goals  for 
his  suburban  branches,  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  applying  what  he  calls  auto¬ 
matic  merchandising  to  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  the  stores  is  much  on  his 
mind,  and  he  is  experimenting. 

Raasch  scouts  the  idea  that  fashion 
merchandising  can’t  be  handled  cen¬ 
trally.  Wanamaker’s  buys  shoes  cen¬ 
trally  for  all  the  stores,  and  operates 
these  departments  on  a  central  stock 
and  automatic  merchandising  system. 
Recently  Raasch  has  started  the  same 
system  in  other  departments,  which  he 
prefers  not  to  identify  until  the  re¬ 
sults  are  clearer.  But  he  is  unquestion- 
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North  end  of  the  Great  Court,  showing 
the  Munkacsy  painting,  Christ  Before 
Pilate,  which  John  Wanamaker's  puts 
on  display  each  year  throughout  the 
Lenten  season. 


(Above)  Scene  from  the  Gala  Soiree,  one 
of  several  Wanamaker-sponsored  social 
events  which  raise  funds  each  year  for 
local  welfare  projects.  (Below)  2,000  West 
Point  cadets  come  to  Wanamaker's  after 
the  Army-Navy  game  for  a  dinner  dance. 
At  $5  a  ticket,  the  store  generally  takes 
a  loss  on  this  deal  in  terms  of  money;  but 
it's  been  going  on  now  for  seven  years 
and  is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  an¬ 
other  Wanamaker  tradition. 


ably  planning  along  lines  which  he, 
like  many  other  department  store 
heads  today,  regards  as  at  least  theo¬ 
retically  feasible:  to  have  a  storewide 
average  of  80  per  cent  of  the  goods  on 
an  automatic  merchandising  and  fill- 
in  system,  and  20  p>er  cent  of  the  stock 
made  up  of  short-run  and  novelty 
merchandise.  Since  Wanamaker’s  will 
soon  be  a  six-store  group,  plus  the 
small  in-city  branches  in  New  York, 
this  would  be  a  centralized  operation 
of  considerable  size.  As  Raasch  sees  it, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reaching 
this  goal  do  not  spring  from  the  fact 
that  customer  wants,  even  in  fashion 
merchandise,  differ  markedly  from  one 
store  or  community  to  the  next:  the 
success  of  the  various  specialty  chains 
is  indication  enough  that  they  don’t. 
The  main  problem  is  to  devise  an 
error-proof  method  of  keeping  the 
basic  plan  continuously  current. 

Future  of  City  Stores.  As  to  the  decline 
of  downtown  retailing,  Raasch  believes 
that  stores  in  many  of  the  big  cities 
must  recognize  it  and  deal  with  it  as 
a  fact— but  only  a  temporary  fact,  for 
the  (.leterioration  of  the  downtown  dis¬ 
tricts  will  be  halted.  “Our  cities,”  he 
says,  “are  not  going  to  dry  up;  they 
will  rehabilitate  themselves,  and  they 
will  come  back  as  residential  centers. 
And  when  a  slum  area  gives  way  to  a 
development  like  Stuyvesant  Town  (in 
the  heart  of  New  York)  it  houses  more 
people  than  it  ever  did.”  It  may  be 
necessary  for  stores,  in  the  p>eriod  be¬ 
fore  the  flight  from  the  cities  is  halted, 
to  accept  the  fact  of  lost  business  at 
their  downtown  plants,  but  Raasch 
suggests  that  there  is  also  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  develop  new  sources  of  income 
there.  Supermarkets,  drug  stores,  flow¬ 
er  stores  and  plant  nurseries  on  the 
premises  are  possibilities;  so  are  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  personal  services  and  re¬ 
pair  services;  so,  also,  are  restaurants 
which  would  be  open  in  the  early 
morning  and  the  evening  as  well  as 
during  store  hours.  Properly  selected, 
these  enterprises  would  not  only  help 
to  replace  dollars  of  volume;  they 
would  also  stimulate  store  traffic. 

In  his  concern  with  long-range  plans 
for  keeping  the  downtown  store  vital 
and  successful,  Raasch  is  at  one  with 
many  retail  executives  who  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  they  have  perhaps 


been  too  preoccupied  with  brand 
store  expansion  and  have  given  t( 
little  attention  to  ways  and  means 
stemming  the  flow  of  business  to 
suburbs.  Actually,  the  problem,  so 
as  it  spells  a  volume  decline  in 
main  stores,  is  still  only  a  shadow 
their  horizon;  but  it  is  a  distinctly  vi 
ble  shadow.  It  was  especially  notictj 
able  in  New  York  City’s  Christii 
volume  last  year. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  carii 
intensely  about  the  possible  drain 
the  suburbs  is  that  a  given  store  has 
assurance  that  its  competitive  advant-| 
ages,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  as| 
great  in  the  suburbs  as  in  the  city. 
In  the  suburbs,  both  within  and  with 
out  the  planned  “shopping  centen,"' 
business  can  drift  far  more  easily  to| 
specialty  and  supermarket  neighbors, 1 
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The  Personality  of  a  Store.  Raasch  be| 
lieves  that  the  unique  quality  of  Joh» 
Wanamaker  as  an  institution  is  strot^ 
enough  to  win  and  keep  customer  loy¬ 
alty;  that  it  can  and  will  survive  the 
changes  that  are  occurring;  that  it  can 
give  the  true  stamp  of  individuality  to 
every  branch  store  in  the  Wananiakd 
group  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
powerful  enough  in  the  main  stores  to 
draw’  people  to  them  in  spite  of  whai 
ever  increasing  inconveniences  dowa 
town  shopping  may  entail. 

Raasch  was  a  banker  for  years  be 
fore  he  came  into  retailing;  he  is  as 
much  a  financier  and  a  management 
specialist  as  a  merchandiser.  His  real¬ 
istic  long-range  planning  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  financial  analyst,  even  ol 
the  efficiency  engineer.  But  an  equally 
certain  thing  about  him  is  that  he  is  in 
love  with  Wanamaker’s.  Both  sides  of 
him  speak  when  he  says  that  a  retail 
organization  expanding,  as  his  is,  in 
several  directions  has  two  major  prob¬ 
lems:  how  to  handle  the  increased  vol 
ume  provided  by  the  branches  without 
duplicating  administrative  and  mer¬ 
chandising  expense,  and  how  to  pre¬ 
serve  intact  the  personality  of  the 
original  store. 


The  New  York  Experience.  Wana¬ 
maker’s  is  91  years  old  and  in  the  past 
has  successfully  met  problems  which 
are  very  much  like  those  posed  by  to¬ 
day’s  flight  of  customers  from  the  city 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Cbrisfmas  in  the  Grand  Court  of  the  Philadelphia  store  is  breathta kingly  beautiful.  Here  is  where  the  traditional  carols  are  sung  every 
day  from  the  second  week  in  December.  High  above  the  elaborate  pillars  and  arches,  figures  larger  than  life  size  tell  the  Christmas 
story  in  a  series  of  ten  sculptured  tableaux.  Above  the  merchandise  cases,  framed  in  golden  boughs,  there  floats  a  "choir"  of  angels. 
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Eighty  thousand  children  attended  the  1951  Christmas  ballet,  "A  Mother  Goose  Christmas  Festival.'*  Requests  for  tickets  for  this  year's 
ballet  started  arriving  at  the  store  in  June.  The  Mother  Goose  Ballet  was  a  Wanamaker  original,  danced  by  Philadelphia  children. 


This  is  a  floor  plan  drawing  of  the 
Grand  Depot,  billed  as  the  "world's 
first  department  store,"  and  opened 
by  John  Wanamaker  in  1876.  The 
building  was  Philadelphia's  old 
Freight  Depot,  and  when  Wona- 
molcer  purchased  and  remodeled 
H,  H  was  many  blocks  from  the  heart 
of  the  city.  But  its  location  at  1 3th 
and  Market  soon  became  Philadel¬ 
phia's  business  cenfer. 


This  is  especially  true  in  the  New 
York  store.  It  is  a  good  two  miles 
south  of  the  main  shopping  districts, 
and  has  been  for  a  full  generation. 
The  three  branches  which  Raasch 
established,  between  1943  and  1946,  in 
the  Wall  Street  area,  are  a  shrewd,  if 
partial,  adjustment  to  this  situation. 
But  a  more  impressive  fact  is  that  the 
main  store,  isolated  as  it  is,  remains  , 
one  of  the  major  department  store 
{personalities  in  New  York.  Its  volume 
and  profits  may  not  be  anything  to 
mention  in  the  same  breath  with  those 
of  the  Philadelphia  store,  but  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  drawn  from  a  wide  area 
and  they  are  loyal.  When  the  news- 
pa{jers  recently  carried  the  story  that 
the  North  Building  (the  original  A.  T. 
Stewart  store)  had  been  leased,  there 
was  at  once  a  cascade  of  letters  from 
anxious  customers.  Where,  they  want¬ 
ed  to  know,  was  the  Christmas  carol 
singing  to  be  held  in  the  future?  A 
somewhat  entertaining  sidelight  on 
this  reaction  was  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  letter-writing  customers 
claimed  the  carol  singing  at  Wana- 
maker’s  as  a  tradition  dating  back  to 
their  childhoods.  For  most  of  them 
that  was  an  illusion:  this  custom  in  the 
New  York  store  is  only  15  years  old. 

Raasch  acknowledged  the  letters, 
reassured  the  worried  customers  and 
didn’t  disturb  their  cherished  mem¬ 
ories.  Actually  what  they  remembered 
from  the  dim  past  was  the  organ  play¬ 
ing  in  the  store’s  great  rotunda— the 
organ  being  probably  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  Wanamaker  trademark  of  all.  The 
intensity  of  the  customer  reaction 
showed  how  much  Wanamaker’s  still 
counts  in  New  York,  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  the  Wanamaker  {personality  ha» 
been ‘kept  alive,' right  down  to  the 
present  day  under  the  executive  vice- 
presidency  of  Fred  W.  Wilkens.  The 
long-range  viewpoint  has  ^governed, 
and  Wanamaker’s  beautiful  stdfe  and 
familiar  {personality  will  still  be  there 
when  the  city  east  of  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  becomes  again— as  it  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  will— a  pros{perous  middle-class 
residential  center. 

This  famous  Wanamaker  [personali¬ 
ty  consists  essentially  of  two  things: 
the  magnificent  store  plants  whi^  the 
founder  built,  lovingly  and  lavishly, 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York;  and 
the  heavy  program  of  sppecial  events. 


many  of  which  have  become  commu¬ 
nity  traditions.  Raasch  adds  a  third 
factor.  This  is  Wanamaker  courtesy, 
which  he  regards  as  another  store  tra¬ 
dition  and  which  is  kept  alive  by  con¬ 
stant  training  and  reminders. 

Wanamaker  Atmosphere.  As  to  the 

store  buildings,  so  closely  associated 
with  memories  of  the  fabulous  found¬ 
er,  Wanamaker’s  has  always  had  an 
edge  on  most  stores.  It  took  10  years 
to  complete  the  building  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  store,  and  its  formal  opening 
was  such  an  event  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  Wiliam  Howard 
Taft,  attended  in  {person.  Some  of  the 
store’s  {personality  is  literally  built  in, 
in  bronze  and  marble.  The  Grand 
Court  of  the  Philadelphia  store  has 
the  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  a 
museum.  “Meet  me  at  the  eagle’’  is  a 
catch  phrase  among  Philadelphians: 
they  mean  the  great  bronze  Wanamak¬ 
er  eagle,  which  weighs  2,500  pounds 
and  was  originally  im{ported  from 
Germany  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  of  1904.  From  that  Ex{Po- 
sition,  too,  came  the  John  Wanamaker 
organ,  the  largest  in  the  world,  which 
has  been  played  in  the  store  on  every 
business  day  since  1911.  The  Found¬ 
er’s  Bell,  cast  as  a  memorial  to  John 
Wanamaker,  has  been  ringing  out  the 
hours  in  Philadelphia  since  1926.  It, 
too,  is  a  phenomenon,  being  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  same  lavish  atmos¬ 
phere,  though  on  a  scale  less  grand,  is 
carried  out  in  the  New  York  store, 
with  its  spacious  rotunda  and  grace¬ 
ful  stairways.  The  new  stores  at  Wil- 
mihgton  and  Great  Neck,  beautiful  in 


their  own  way,  do  not,  naturally,  dis-l 
play  such  splendors.  They  are  in  th4’ 
1950  style  of  branch  store  architecture. 
But  every  Wanamaker  branch,  wher¬ 
ever  it  is,  has  and  will  always  have  two 
Wanamaker  trademarks  on  the  premi- 
ses:  the  eagle  and  the  organ. 

Special  Events.  The  New  York  cus¬ 
tomers  who  wrote  to  Wanamaker’s 
about  the  closing  of  the  North  Build¬ 
ing,  and  the  impressive  number  in 
Philadelphia  who  had  mailed  in  their 
requests  for  tickets  for  this  year’s 
Christmas  ballet  as  early  as  last  June, 
aren’t  thinking  in  terms  of  buildings 
or  trademarks.  To  them  the  carefully 
created  and  fostered  Wanamaker  {ser- 
sonality  means  associations  of  pure 
happiness  that  extend  back  into  child¬ 
hood  and  that  they  can  always  renew, 
without  disappointment,  as  adults.  In 
New  York,  this  is  mainly  obvious  at 
Christmas  time;  but  in  Philadelphia, 
the  store  quite  simply  fills  an  im{x)r- 
tant  place  in  the  city’s  social  life  the 
whole  year  round.  No  one  cares  to 
guess  how  much  all  this  adds  up  to  in 
dollars  of  volume,  but  neither  would 
anybody  at  Wanamaker’s  think  of  be¬ 
grudging  the  time  and  expense  that 
are  poured  into  special  events  of  all 
kinds. 

Special  events  take  place  in  the 
Philadelphia  store  at  the  rate  of  30  to 
50  a  month— not  including  the  semi¬ 
weekly  fashion  showings  in  the  tea¬ 
room,  or  the  various  departmental 
fashion  showings  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise  promotions  which  occur  almost 
daily.  Mrs.  Berta  MacDonald,  Wana¬ 
maker’s  publicity  director,  puts  seven 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


The  Wanamaker  Eagl^ 
2500  pounds  of  bronze, 
and  an  extraordinary 
example  of  metal  crafts¬ 
manship  —  was  first 
shown  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  of 
1904. 
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JOHN  H.  DUNKIN 


Vice  President  and  Secretary,  The  Broum-Dtinkin  Company,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma; 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Nine  out  of  ten  retailers,  when  approached  for  contribu¬ 
tions  of  time,  money  or  window  space  to  help  out  with 
any  sort  of  community  effort,  will  respond  generously  and 
leave  it  at  that.  The  tenth  retailer  may  go  further,  initiating 
or  organizing  such  a  community  enterprise,  and  thus  give 
so  much  of  his  time  that  everyday  business  duties  must  take 
a  back  seat.  In  a  particularly 
rare  and  lonely  category,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  retailer  who  delib¬ 
erately  closes  his  doors  on  a 
day’s  business  in  order  to  f>er- 
form  a  public  service. 

The  last  instance  describes 
|ohn  H.  Dunkin,  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Brown- 
Dunkin  Company  in  Tulsa, 

Oklahoma,  who  is  featured 
this  month  in  our  cover  story 
series  on  NRDGA  vice  presi¬ 
dents.  Sincerely  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  voting 
apathy,  Dunkin  announced 
that  the  Brown-Dunkin  store 
would  remain  closed  all  day  on 
Election  Day,  inviting  other 
merchants  and  businessmen 
in  Tulsa  to  do  the  same  in  an 
effort  to  get  more  voters  to 
the  polls. 

In  describing  his  plan  at  a 
meeting  of  Tulsa  business, 
professional  and  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  Dunkin  said,  “We  have 

not  sold  Americans  on  the  value  of  the  franchise  to  vote  or 
on  the  jxjwer  of  the  ballot  box,  upon  which  depends  our 
entire  freedom  and  the  way  of  life  in  the  United  States 
today.  .  .  .  Let’s  do  the  revolutionary,  the  radical,  the  dy¬ 
namic,  yet  with  all  that,  the  100  p>er  cent  American  way. 
Let’s  close  ’er  down!’’ 

At  a  later  date,  Dunkin  presided  over  an  all-employee 
meeting  held  at  one  of  Tulsa’s  theaters.  Close  to  1000 
Brown-Dunkin  employees,  from  stock  clerk  to  top  manage¬ 
ment,  joined  him  in  pledging  to  “Work  all  day  for  Uncle 
Sam”  on  Election  Day  by  getting  out  the  vote. 


In  his  address  to  the  unprecedented  gathering,  Dunkin 
compared  voting  to  business,  saying,  “Our  business  at 
Brown-Dunkin  is  good,  thanks  to  you.  But,  this  other  busi¬ 
ness,  Uncle  Sam’s  business,  is  not  so  good.  People  aren’t 
buying  his  merchandise  .  .  .  thanks  to  you.  Uncle  Sam’s 
business  is  going  to  get  better.”  He  also  told  his  employees 

to  “pay  no  attention  to  the 
{jeople  who  say  you’ll  go  fish¬ 
ing  or  play  golf  if  you  get  a 
holiday”  and  challenged  other 
Tulsa  institutions  “to  meet 
our  voting  record  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day.” 

His  appeal  to  close  down 
business  and  turn  Election 
Day  into  a  true  voting  holi¬ 
day,  a  day  in  which  all  citizens 
would  celebrate  and  exercise 
their  precious  right  to  vote, 
had  its  effect.  A  number  of 
stores  and  businesses  followed 
Dunkin’s  “Tulsa  Plan.” 

His  efforts  against  voter 
apathy  fall  into  a  consistent 
pattern  with  Dunkin’s  other 
interests;  cynicism  is  wholly 
absent  in  his  make-up.  He  is 
proud  of  the  long  tradition 
the  Brown-Dunkin  Company 
has  built  up  in  emphasizing 
strong  character  and  good 
habits  among  its  employees. 
They  are  encouraged  to  attend 
church  and  play  their  roles  as  useful  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Integrity  has  always  had  primary  importance  in  the 
store’s  advertising  policy  and  customer  relations  today  show 
the  good  effect  of  many  year’s  conscientious  adherence  to  a 
set  of  high  principles.  Brown-Dunkin’s  slogan  has  always 
been  “No  customer  can  be  dissatisfied  if  we  know  it.” 

John  Dunkin’s  retail  career  began  in  1916,  when  he  joined 
the  Rorabaugh-Brown  Dry  Goods  Company  in  Oklahoma 
City.  Previous  to  that,  he  had  worked  as  a  mining  engineer 
in  many  of  the  South  Central  states.  After  serving  a  hard 
and  unglamorous  apprenticeship  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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Merchandise  budgeting  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms  in  the  system  used  by  the 
J.  M.  McDonald  chain.  The  procedure  is  one 
which  department  store  buyers  could  easily  adapt 
to  their  own  needs,  budgeting  for  each 
classification  of  merchandise  within  a  department. 
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By  Fred  De  Armond 


r  l^HE  dilemma  of  the  retailer  has 
-*■  always  been  one  of  reconciling  two 
ideals.  First,  he  wants  a  variety  and 
quantity  of  stock  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  customer  demands  made  upon  him. 
Second,  he  wants  selected  stock  in  such 
quantities  only  as  to  give  him  a  maxi¬ 
mum  turnover. 

C.  E.  Blair,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  J.  M.  McDonald  Company  of 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  is  a  merchandiser 
who  believes  the  conflict  can  be  recon¬ 
ciled.  The  company  operates  58  stores 
in  six  western  states,  handling  dry 
goods,  notions,  and  house  furnishings. 
To  avoid  carrying  on  store  shelves 
more  merchandise  than  customers  will 
take  away  with  a  minimum  frequency, 
the  company  initiated  its  Purchase 
Allowance  Plan  in  1951.  Results  have 
been  gratifying. 

Store  managers  were  simply  asked  to 
set  their  own  purchase  allowances  each 
month,  and  then  to  follow  the  blue¬ 
prints  they  had  drawn  for  themselves. 
But  certain  standards  were  established 
by  the  chain’s  management  as  meas¬ 
ures  of  efficiency. 


The  accompanying  Purchase  Allow¬ 
ance  and  Undelivered  Order  report, 
made  to  the  home  office  monthly  by 
each  store  manager,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  procedures.  Column  2  represents 
the  actual  inventory  in  each  of  14  de¬ 
partments,  as  of  November  1.  Col¬ 
umns  3,  4,  5,  8,  9  and  10  provide  space 
for  estimating  sales  for  six  months 
ahead,  or  from  November  through 
April. 

Column  11  records  the  desired  or 
standard  turnover  in  each  department 
or  class  of  merchandise.  By  a  simple 
calculation,  the  manager  is  asked  to 
compute  what  his  planned  inventory 
should  be  three  months  ahead,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31.  This  is  done  by  adding,  in 
Department  A,  for  example,  the  esti¬ 
mated  sales  for  February,  March,  and 
April,  which  in  this  case  totals  4210 
units.  Since  the  desired  turnover  for 
this  department  is  two  times  a  year,  to 
find  the  stock  required  for  one  com¬ 
plete  turn  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
by  two  the  estimated  total  sales  for  the 
three  months  following  the  date  for 
which  the  computation  is  made.  The 


formula  is  2  (Col.  8  +  Col.  9  +  Col 
10)  =  8420  units,  the  planned  inven¬ 
tory  as  of  January  31. 

To  make  this  step  a  bit  clearer,  note 
that  for  Department  B  the  desired 
turnover  is  three  times  a  year.  That 
means  one  complete  turn  every  four 
months.  Therefore,  to  compute  the 
inventory  sufficient  for  four  months, 
or  one  complete  turn,  we  have  only 
to  multiply  the  three-months  estimate 
by  1.33.  This  merely  represents  the 
ratio  of  four  over  three. 
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Now  for  the  second  and  key  op>era' 
tion  in  computing  the  purchase  alloW' 
ance.  The  actual  inventory  is  known, 
the  sales  have  been  estimated  for  six 
months  ahead,  and  the  inventory 
planned  for  a  date  three  months 
ahead.  The  problem:  How  much  may 
be  purchased  this  month  in  keeping 
with  a  desired  turnover? 

First,  add  to  the  “Stock  at  Sell,  Nov. 
1”  the  undelivered  orders  for  Novem- 
ber-December-January  delivery,  which 
gives  a  total  of  7353.  Next,  subtract  the 
estimated  sales  for  the  three  months  of 
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jjoveinber-December-January:  2020  -j- 
2900  1235  =  6155.  Subtracted  from 

total  inventory  plus  -  undelivered 
oiders,  this  gives  a  figure  of  1198  as 
the  units  of  merchandise  that  should 
be  on  hand  January  31.  But  the 
planned  inventory  estimate  shows  that 
on  that  date  8420  units  will  be  needed. 
This  is  a  discrepancy  of  7222  (8420  — 
1198  =  7222),  the  quantity  open  to 
buy.  In  other  words,  the  Purchase  Al¬ 
lowance  for  the  current  month  that 
will  assure  that  Department  A  has 


planned  inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
jjeriod— what  then?  As  will  be  seen  on 
the  form,  the  situation  did  exist  at  this 
store  in  Departments  R  and  S.  In 
other  words,  these  departments  were 
over-bought  by  722  and  314  units,  and 
the  overbought  figures  are  circled. 

Having  set  up  these  goals,  based  on 
their  own  careful  estimates  of  future 
sales  in  the  light  of  past  sales  statistics 
month  by  month,  and  as  influenced  by 
any  unusual  circumstances  or  local 
conditions,  the  managers  are  expected 
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fill  in  and  total  all  coltnna.  Prove  report  correct  on  line  15  Show  RKD  in  colvian  12  if  overbou^t* 

Ibtale  2  •  (3  4  5)  6  *  7  should  equal  total  Col.  12  Hetum  original  &  1  copy  to  EBSCutive 

SHCU  ALL  FIGURES  AT  SEUtll  office  by  Itoveaber  4th,  please. 

f. 

Here  is  a  Purchase  Allowance  Report  actually  filed  last  year  by  one  of 
the  J.  M.  McDonald  stores.  Overbought  figures  in  Col.  12  are  circled. 
They  are  written  in  red  on  the  actual  report. 


enough  goods  on  hand  to  meet  needs— 
and  no  excess. 

The  formula  for  step  two  is  P/A  = 
Col.  7  -  [Col.  2  +  Col.  6  -  (Col.  3 
-I-  Col.  4  +  Col.  5)]. 

If  the  stock  on  hand  in  a  given 
department,  plus  undelivered  orders, 
minus  estimated  sales  for  the  next 
three  months,  were  exactly  to  equal 
the  planned  inventory  at  the  end  of 
the  third  month,  this  store  manager 
would  not  be  entitled  to  purchase  any 
further  merchandise  at  this  time.  As 
it  is,  the  estimated  stock  as  of  January 
J1  is  short  of  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  by  7222  units.  Suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  the  stock  on  hand  and  un¬ 
delivered  orders,  less  estimated  sales 
for  the  period,  actually  exceeded  the 


to  plan  their  purchases  accordingly, 
says  Mr.  Blair.  In  practice,  if  a  store  is 
over-bought  in  any  department  it 
may  send  in  orders  in  the  current 
month,  but  only  up  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  preceding  month’s  sales.  Orders  in 
excess  of  that  minimum  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  By  following  this  rule  the 
store  gradually  catches  up  on  its  over¬ 
stock. 

As  long  as  a  store  has  P/A  in  total, 
it  may  buy  to  the  extent  of  its  P/A  in 
any  department.  But  if  the  total  pur¬ 
chasing  allowance  is  in  the  red,  all 
purchases,  even  in  those  departments 
that  may  have  a  balance,  are  limited 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  previous  month’s 
sales.  When  all  P/A  has  been  used  up 
and  the  manager  feels  for  some  sp>ecial 


reason  that  he  must  have  additional 
merchandise,  he  is  requested  to  send 
in  his  orders  with  a  letter  explaining 
the  circumstances. 

Management  stresses  that  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Allowance  Report  is  not  some¬ 
thing  for  a  store  manager  to  delegate 
to  his  office  assistant.  It  is  his  blue¬ 
print  of  operations  and  it  should  rep¬ 
resent  his  most  considered  judgment 
and  planning. 

The  executives  are  sympathetic  with 
the  problems  of  managers,  which  nec¬ 
essarily  vary  somewhat  from  store  to 
store,  depending  on  conditions  and 
the  manager’s  individual  traits.  They 
will  strain  a  point  to  avoid  imposing 
a  hardship  on  a  store.  But  they  do  in¬ 
sist  that  stores  can  be  operated  on 
lowered  stocks  without  hurting  sales. 
Better  balanced  stocks  p>ermit  faster 
turnover  and  small  markdowns,  which 
are  sure  to  result  in  increased  profits. 

Actual  results  of  the  Purchasing 
Allowance  routine  in  the  McDonald 
chain  have  been: 

(1)  A  better  awareness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  stock  turnover 
by  managers. 

(2)  Concentration  on  specific 
means  of  increasing  turnover 
in  the  individual  stores.  Bal¬ 
anced  buying  of  fast-turning 
merchandise  is  only  one  of 
the  means.  Another  is  more 
aggressive  merchandising. 

(3)  Department  heads  in  the 
stores  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  profits  are 
made  by  moving  merchan¬ 
dise,  not  by  storing  it. 

(4)  The  method  is  helping  to 
eliminate  speculation  from 
the  enterprise.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  in  business  to  sell 
merchandise,  not  to  get  rich 
by  smart  buying. 

If  there  is  a  secret  in  merchandising, 
the  McDonald  management  believes  it 
rests  in  getting  the  utmost  productivi¬ 
ty  from  invested  dollars.  That  is  why 
the  fine  store  building  in  Hastings  was 
sold  and  then  leased  back  from  the 
new  owners.  They  want  every  possible 
dollar  invested  in  the  goods  offered  for 
sale,  and  the  oftener  it  can  be  rein¬ 
vested  the  better  they  like  it.  An 
average  turnover  of  three  times  a  year 
is  considered  a  reasonably  attainable 
intermediate  goal. 
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A  mechanized  sorting  ring  overlooks  the  delivery  concourse  where  a  fleet  of  58  vehicles  h 
loaded.  Merchandise  arrives  here  on  a  conveyor  and  is  routed  to  different  stations  on  the  circtc,  f 
from  which  it  goes  by  chute  into  bins  beside  the  trucks  or  into  parcel  pest  bins.  i 


Ready-to-wear  travels  a  Contin-U-Rail  system  from  the  time  it  comes  out  of  cartons  at  the  re  I 
ceiving  end  of  the  service  building  until  It  reaches  the  selling  fleer  four  miles  away  At  th«| 
service  building  the  system  extends  onto  the  delivery  concourse  and  into  trailer-trucks  whlck‘ 
have  the  rails  suspended  from  their  roofs.  The  switch  connection  from  platform  to  truck  is  modi  ^ 
by  an  eight-foot  arm.  When  this  isn't  in  use  it  lifts  up  out  of  the  way,  leaving  the  overhead  f 
space  clear  for  the  operation  of  the  high  fork-lift  trucks  used  for  other  merchandise.  When  ths ; 
trailer  makes  its  delivery  at  the  store  building,  a  similar  switching  operation  takes  the  garmentt 
along  the  Contin-U-Rail  on  the  unloading  platform  and  into  the  elevator.  From  the  elevator  '■ 
they  are  pushed  off  onto  another  permanent  rail.  Only  at  this  point  do  they  leave  the  rail  s/s- 1 
tern  for  transfer  by  hand  truck  to  the  selling  location. 
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The  delivery  concourse  looks  like  this 
early  in  the  morning  before  trucks  be¬ 
gin  their  day's  work.  Overhead  con¬ 
veyor  belts  carry  packages  from  the 
sorting  ring  to  the  bins  beside  the 
lined-up  delivery  trucks. 
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Thalhimer^s  Service  Building 

Consolidation  of  all  service  and  warehousing 
operations,  plus  extensive  mechanization,  is 
speeding  the  work  and  cutting  the  costs. 


new  Thalhimer  service  build- 
ing  in  Richmond  houses  all  the 
store’s  service,  warehousing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  operations  under  one  roof 
and  on  one  floor.  It  covers  four  and  a 
half  acres  and  consolidates  store  oper¬ 
ations  which  were  formerly  scattered 
in  five  different  locations. 

The  plan  of  the  building  provides 
for  efficient  merchandise  flow  all  the 
way  from  the  receiving  area  on  the 
inorth  side  to  the  delivery  platforms  on 
the  south  side.  Mechanization  has 
been  carried  to  its  productive  limits: 
'unnecessary  duplication  of  handling 
has  been  eliminated.  Before  the  build¬ 
ing  began,  two  years  ago,  warehouse 
^ace  needs  had  been  figured  down  to 
the  square  footage  required  by  each 
partment,  after  a  long  p>eriod  of 
dy  and  planning  with  the  store’s 
Tchandise  managers. 

wiving.  Incoming  merchandise  ar- 
’rives  at  an  enclosed  dock  with  space 


for  nine  trucks;  it  can  also  accommo¬ 
date  two  railway  box  cars.  Hard  line 
goods  are  placed  on  pallets  and  re¬ 
moved  from  truck  or  box  car  by  fork 
lift  trucks;  they  go  to  a  dump  area  in 
front  of  large  checking  and  marking 
tables,  then  to  the  stock  area. 

Cartons  of  soft  line  goods  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  portable  gravity  roller  con¬ 
veyors  which  reach  up  to  the  tail-gate 
of  the  truck  and  transported  to  a 
stationary  roller  conveyor  extending 
down  the  middle  of -the  receiving  area. 
After  the  receiving  record  is  made  and 
the  invoices  checked,  the  merchandise 
travels  on  a  motor  conveyor  to  the 
merchandise  dispatcher.  He  routes  it 
to  one  of  five  general  checking  and 
nine  ready-to-wear  checking  stations. 
As  the  dispatcher  sends  a  package 
along  the  conveyor  belt,  he  pushes  a 
button  on  the  control  panel  by  his 
side.  This  diverts  the  package  from 
the  belt  to  a  chute  which  deposits  it  at 
its  proper  checking  station. 


Merchandise  other  than  ready-to- 
wear  goes  along  on  roller  conveyors  to 
the  markers’  tables— eight  markers  and 
eight  conveyors  for  each  checking  sta¬ 
tion.  The  markers  push  the  merchan¬ 
dise  along  the  roller,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  placed  in  wheeler  trucks 
to  be  delivered  to  stock  room,  store  or 
branch  store  as  designated.  The  wheel¬ 
ers  are  designed  so  that  they  stack 
double-deck  style  in  the  truck-trailers 
which  take  the  merchandise  to  the 
store. 

Ready-to-wear  cartons  move  along 
the  dispatcher’s  conveyor  belt  to  a 
crew  of  girls  at  nine  stations— one  for 
boxed  goods  and  eight  for  garments 
which  go  on  hangers.  In  this  area 
is  a  revolving  mechanism  which  dis¬ 
penses  hangers  as  they  are  needed. 
The  hangered  merchandise  is  hung  on 
the  Contin-U-Rail  system  at  this  point, 
and  will  not  leave  the  rails  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  again  until  it  reaches  the  sales 
floor.  Markers  with  p>ortable  marking 
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HAMSS  IN  MlOtOfiun,, 


Here  are  the  features  that  save  you  money 


•  Single  camera  for  both  8-mm  and 
16-mm  photography 

•  Adjustable  lamp  banks 

•  Clear  visibility  footage  indicator 

•  Fast  automatic  or  hand  feeding 

•  Simplified  control  panel 

Why  not  call  your  nearby  Burroughs  representative  today?  He  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  many  ways  modern  Burroughs  Microfilming  can  save  you  time  and  money  on  every 
job — and  can  give  you  immediate  delivery  on  the  equipment  you  require.  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


•  37  to  1  reduction  ratio 

•  8-mm  photography  on  l6-mm  film 

•  Maximum  document  width  on 
16-mm  film 

•  Simultaneous  front  and  back 
photography 

•  Automatic  fog-prevention  shutter 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


Burroughs 


HIGH-SPEED  BELL  &  HOWELL 
RECORDER — The  most  modem  avait- 
able;  brings  new  efficiency — new  clarity 
and  accuracy — to  every  job  it  tackles. 


/ssf  ^/v/ce- for  ^// )^ut  A/eec/s 


612  SERVICE  CENTERS— 

Burroughs  backs  your  equipment 
with  the  largest  microfilming  serv¬ 
ice  staff  in  the  world.  Highly  skilled 
servicemen  are  at  your  call — always 
ready  to  make  sure  your  Bell  & 
Howell  equipment  gives  you  years 
of  productive,  trouble-free  service. 


25  PROCESSING  STATIONS— 

Burroughs  Processing  Stations  are 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
country.  Here  experienced  techni¬ 
cians  assure  immediate  processing 
of  your  microfilm — use  the  latest 
developing  methods  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  brilliance  and  clarity  of  image. 


1 

A 

i 


Harold  Glave,  left,  in  charge  of  store 
operations,  and  Charles  Thalhimer,  a 
vice  president  of  the  store,  at  the  con¬ 
veyor  which  carries  packages  from 
central  wrap  to  mechanized  sorting 
ring  at  delivery  truck  dock. 


Workmen  bind  a  rug  on  machines 
which  can  turn  out  as  many  as  100 
each  day. 


Overall  view  of  the  marking  area  for 
general  merchandise.  There  are  eight 
conveyers  and  eight  markers  for  each 
checking  station.  At  the  end  of  the 
markers"  tables  merchandise  is  placed 
on  wheelers  which  carry  it  to  storage. 
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machine  tables  move  up  and  down  the 
aisles  of  hanging  ready-to-wear.  They 
handle  an  average  of  4,500  pieces  a 
day  and  no  piece  of  ready-to-wear 
stays  in  the  service  building  more  than 
24  hours  from  the  time  it  is  received. 
After  marking,  the  garments  travel 
out  to  the  delivery  platform  along  the 
picker  rail.  A  switch  connection  is 
made  to  rails  installed  in  the  roofs  of 
the  trucks.  The  same  process  takes 
place  at  the  store,  where  the  rail  sys¬ 
tem  continues  on  to  the  receiving  plat¬ 
form,  into  the  elevators  and  on  to  the 
upper  floors,  which  have  their  own 
permanent  rails  in  the  stock  area. 

Storage.  Traveling  either  in  alumi¬ 
num  wheelers  or  by  fork  trucks,  the 
merchandise  is  taken  to  the  steel- 
racked  warehouse  areas,  classifled  by 
department.  Both  the  amount  of  space 
required  and  its  location  were  care¬ 
fully  calculated.  For  example,  heavy 
goods  such  as  floor  coverings  and  ma¬ 
jor  appliances  are  stored  nearest  the 
delivery  department  area.  Carpeting 
is  stored  on  tube  roll  fixtures  which 
are  pulled  out  to  the  cutting  area  on 
ceiling  trucks.  When  the  desired 
length  has  been  cut,  the  carpet  is  re¬ 
rolled  by  a  portable  electric  device  and 
the  fixture  pushed  back. 

Delivery.  The  merchandise  flow  from 
the  north  to  south  side  of  the  building 
continues  when  the  merchandise  is 
pulled  from  the  warehouse  stock  and 
goes  into  the  central  wrap  section, 
which  is  at  the  approximate  center  of 
the  building.  From  central  wrap  it 
goes  into  direct  line  by  conveyor  to  the 
mechanized  sorting  ring  which  over¬ 
looks  the  delivery  concourse.  In  this 
ring,  30  feet  in  diameter,  two  sorters 
route  the  merchandise  to  different  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  circle,  from  which  it  drops 
by  chute  into  bins  beside  the  trucks  or 
into  a  parcel  post  bin.  In  the  parcel 
post  bin  another  worker  weighs  pack¬ 
ages  for  postage  and  dispatches  them 
to  mailing  stations. 

The  three-bay  delivery  concourse 
accommodates  nine  trucks  at  a  time. 
Local  deliveries  made  by  Thalhimer’s 
average  14,000  packages  a  week.  A  32- 
foot  trailer  takes  merchandise  three 
times  a  week  from  the  service  building 
to  the  branch  store,  Sosnik-Thalhim- 
er’s,  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


• 

Salvage.  The  building  has  its  own 
paper  salvage  plant.  When  boxes  are 
unpacked  by  checkers  in  the  receiving 
area  they  are  placed  on  a  conveyor 
belt  which  dumps  them  into  the  sal¬ 
vage  room.  Those  that  are  re-usable 
are  collapsed  and  sent  to  the  packing 
area.  Others  are  cut  and  crimped  into 
packing  strips.  A  shredding  machine 
salvages  newspapers  and  other  papers 
for  packing  use. 

Manufacturing  and  Service.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  receiving,  marking,  storage  and 
delivery  facilities,  the  service  building 
houses  vaults  for  store  records;  a  major 
appliance  workroom;  a  silver  plating 
plant;  rug  workrooms;  drapery  and 
slipcover  workroom;  furniture  uphol¬ 
stery  and  refinishing;  a  bakery  shop; 
an  ice  cream  plant;  complete  garage 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
58-vehicle  fleet;  a  cafeteria,  and  rest 
rooms  equipped  with  showers  for  the 
275  people  who  work  here. 

The  building  was  designed  by  De 
Young,  Moscowitz  and  Rosenberg, 
New  York,  and  built  by  Doyle  and 
Russell,  Richmond  contractors.  The 
consulting  engineer  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  installations  was  Edward  E.  Ashley, 
New  York. 

Fur  storage  was  the  first  department 
to  go  into  operation— it  was  completed 
last  April  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
1952  storage  business.  The  vault  has 
a  capacity  of  18,000  coats;  a  complete 
dehumidification  control  system,  and 
a  smoke  detector  which  operates  by  an 
electric  beam.  This  is  so  sensitive  that 
a  puff  of  cigarette  smoke  during  tests 
brought  out  the  Richmond  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  The  vault  is  double-decked  and 
has  a  four-tier  arrangement  with  a 
grating  floor  to  permit  free  circulation 
of  fumigating  gas  and  cold  air. 

All  of  the  equipment  in  the  bakery 
is  new,  and  much  of  it  was  custom- 
made.  One  feature  is  an  icing  table 
with  a  thermostat  control  which  keeps 
the  icing  at  a  temperature  that  pre 
vents  crustiness  or  color  changing.  It 
is  large  enough  for  six  workers.  A  re¬ 
volving  oven  of  eight  shelves  turns  out 
240  cakes  at  once  and  can  bake  240 
dozen  rolls  every  18  minutes.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  bakery  is  the  ice  cream  fac¬ 
tory  which  turns  out  all  the  ice  cream 
sold  in  five  eating  places  in  the  Thal¬ 
himer  store.  ' 
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which 


bag 


yours, 

THIS?. 


or  THIS? 


There’s  a  big  difference  in  bags.  A  gay,  colorful  bag 
creates  a  favorable  impression  on  the  customer, 
for  it  reflects  not  only  the  true  distinction  of  the  store 
but  also  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  carried  within! 

A  dull  and  dated  bag  has  the  opposite  effect. 

This  fact  is  the  reason  why  more  and  more  leading 
stores  depend  on  Equitable  **Bag$  of  Distinction.^* 
Moreover,  Equitable  Bags  cut  costs  by  eliminating  many 
expensive  deliveries.  Customers  actually  prefer  to  “take” 
merchandise  packed  in  attractive,  convenient  Equitable  Bags. 
With  all  of  this.  Equitable  Bags  cost  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  transaction  than  ordinary  bags. 
Why  not  write  to  Equitable  for  recommendations 
and  a  quotation  based  on  your  requirements? 


45-50  Van  Dam  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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You  don't  need  top  volume 
to  develop  top  management, 


Developing  Executive  Talent 

IN  THE  SMALLER  STORE 


By  Donald  K.  Beckley 

Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing 


'OETAILERS  often  assume  that 
planned  executive  training  is  feas¬ 
ible  only  for  the  largest  stores.  This 
is  not  necessarily  so.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  executive  talent  is  at  least  as 
important  for  the  moderate-sized  store 
—which  is  sometimes  able  to  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  largest  stores  in  their  own  execu¬ 
tive  training  plans.  It  now  appears 
that  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  com¬ 
petent  promotional  prosf)ects  will  be¬ 
come  worse  before  they  improve.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  moderate¬ 
sized  store  can  no  longer  afford  pas¬ 
sively  to  take  what  it  can  get;  an  ag¬ 
gressive  and  organized  approach  to 
this  employment  problem  seems  essen¬ 
tial. 

Any  store  considering  an  organized 
plan  of  executive  development  for  the 
first  time  must  answer  several  basic 
questions: 

What  does  your  store  have  to  offer? 

More  specifically,  what  are  the  pro¬ 
motional  possibilities  for  young 
j>eople  in  your  store?  Perhaps  they 
are  very  good,  and  you  may  be  able 
to  quote  illustrations  of  various 
young  people  who  have  had  substan¬ 
tial  advancement.  These  examples  are 
your  best  p>ossible  advertisement  in 
talking  with  prospects,  many  of  whom 
may  believe  that  there  are  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  retailing  except  in  the 
largest  department  stores  and  chain 


organizations.  Many  young  people 
have  the  idea  that  promotion  in  stores 
other  than  the  largest  is  severely  lim¬ 
ited  by  family  management.  This  is 
one  of  the  arguments  that  must  be 
answered. 

What  specific  advantages  are  there 
in  working  in  your  store?  The  largest 
stores  are  the  only  ones  known  to 
many  prospective  retailers.  They  have 
gone  after  high  school  and  college 
graduates  through  their  publicity  ma¬ 
terials,  store  tours,  and  campus  visits. 
It  would  seem  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  compete  with  them  is  not 
necessarily  by  trying  to  feature  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  attractions,  such  as  the 
Quarter-Century  Club,  a  pension 
plan,  and  the  usual  paid  vacations. 
There  need  to  be  some  specific  advan¬ 
tages  that  working  in  your  store  can 
offer  that  are  not  as  readily  available 
elsewhere,  such  as  closer  and  more 
frequent  contact  w'ith  top  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  essential  to  find  these  fea¬ 
tures,  or  to  create  them,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  in  language  that  will  be 
effective. 

What  do  you  expect  from  young 
people?  Probably  much  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  resulting  in  resignations 
or  dismissals  of  young  retailing  pros¬ 
pects  could  be  averted  if  the  require¬ 
ments  and  expectations  had  been 
more  clear  from  the  start.  When  you 


consider  what  kind  of  young  people 
you  want  to  hire  as  prospective  execu¬ 
tives,  it  may  seem  that  today  this  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  simply,  “What  kind  can 
you  get?”  Yet  it  is  well  worth  decid¬ 
ing  rather  carefully  just  what  you 
want  done,  and  the  type  of  person 
you  want  to  do  it,  even  though  those 
people  may  not  be  available  today  or 
tomorrow.  Do  you  want  school  of  re¬ 
tailing  graduates,  liberal  arts  college 
graduates,  or  high  school  graduates? 
Do  you  believe  you  must  have  people 
with  previous  retail  experience  else¬ 
where,  or  are  you  willing  to  take  them 
directly  out  of  school?  Surely  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  and  against 
each  of  these  groups  for  the  moder¬ 
ate-sized  store,  and  of  course  individu¬ 
al  requirements  vary.  The  answer  is 
in  large  part  what  there  is  in  the  store 
for  them  to  work  toward,  what  you 
expject  from  these  p)eople,  and  what 
you  can  pay  them. 

Recruiting  prospective  executives. 

While  it  is  not  practicable  for  moder¬ 
ate-sized  stores  to  compete  with  large 
stores  in  terms  of  time  and  money  in 
sending  interviewers  on  recruiting 
trips,  there  are  more  modest  steps  that 
can  be  taken  in  this  direction.  Occa¬ 
sional  visits  by  store  principals  and 
other  executives  to  high  schools  or 
colleges  from  which  they  would  likt 
to  hire  graduates  can  acquaint  these 
{Continued  'on  page  56) 
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e  new 


1953 


store 

fixtures 


with  which  to  furnish 
a  complete  store 
or  department . . . 


Universal  Store  Fixtures  serve  most  oil 
the  important  functions  of  store 
merchandising  ...  in  a  limited  number  of 
fixture  designs.  Thus  the  finest  store 
fixtures  are  manufactured  by  low  cost 
quantity  production  methods . . .  and 
offered  at  unusually  low  prices. 

Universal  tables  and  Uni-shelves  (over¬ 
table  treatment)  were  designed  from  years 
of  experience  and  research  in  open 
display  and  self  selection  merchandising 
.  . .  both  hard  and  soft  lines  . . .  and 
proven  in  the  world’s  largest  chain  as  well 
as  other  outstanding  department 
stores  over  the  country. 


Their  neutral  colors,  soft  eggshell  finish 
and  modern  lines  . . .  create  a 
pleasing  warmth  that  enhances  and 
emphasizes  the  merchandise  they  display. 

illustrated  folder  and  complete  information 


3401  W.  Division  St.  •  Chicago  51,  lilinois 


Pattern  for 
retail  progress 

NRDGA^s  42nd  Annual  Convention,  January  12-15,  1953 


currents  of  change  have  been 

running  swift  and  strong  in  the  re¬ 
tail  business  this  year;  the  effect  has 
been  sometimes  exhilarating,  some¬ 
times  alarming,  but  never  dull.  Opin¬ 
ions  clash  about  the  desirability  of 
much  that  is  going  on:  the  headlong 
rush  into  night  openings;  the  wide- 
scale  adoption  of  de-p)ersonalized  sell¬ 
ing  methods;  the  dwindling  supply  of 
career-minded  or  even  trainable  people 
interested  in  department  store  em¬ 
ployment;  the  increasing  commitment 
of  large  stores  to  branch  development, 
coupled  with  what  many  people  con¬ 
sider  a  failure  of  energy  and  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  fight  against  the  deterior¬ 
ation  of  city  shopping  centers. 

Good  or  bad,  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  tend  to  blur  the  lines  of 
distinction  that  have  existed  among 
the  various  forms  of  retailing:  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  the  chain  stores,  and 
now  the  supermarkets.  Behind  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  debates,  the  fundament¬ 
al  question  is  whether  or  not  the  de¬ 
partment  store  should  try  to  meet 
other  forms  of  comp)etition  on  their 
own  ground;  whether  or  not  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  department  store  can 
survive  such  an  effort;  and— ultimate¬ 
ly— how  important  the  preservation 
of  that  individuality  may  be. 

This  is  the  background  against 
which  the  42nd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  NRDGA  will  be  set,  and  from 
opening  to  closing  sessions,  even  in 
the  most  technical-sounding  meetings 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  these 
are  the  real  issues  contained  in  the 
convention  theme:  “Patterns  for  Re¬ 
tail  Progress.” 


Night  Openings.  The  program  shows 
strong  evidence  that  current  problems 
are  too  big  to  be  contained  separately 
within  the  rigid  divisions  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fact,  several  groups  are 
staging  joint  sessions.  The  subject  of 
night  openings,  for  example,  will  be 
debated  in  a  three-way  session  of  the 
Store  Management  Group,  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  and  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Group.  Speaking  in  favor  of 
night  openings  will  be  E.  B.  Weiss, 
the  Grey  Advertising  Agency’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  merchandising,  who  is,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  most  eloquent  supporter  of 
de-personal ized  selling,  or  what  he 
calls  “robot  retailing.”  One  of  retail¬ 
ing’s  great  individualists,  Philip  Le 
Boutillier,  president  of  Best  &  Com¬ 
pany,  will  ai^ue  against  night  open¬ 
ings.  Morgan  E.  Manchester,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harry  S.  Manchester,  Inc., 
Madison,  Wise.,  will  sp>eak  on  the 
theme,  “Customers  Don’t  Have  to 
Shop  on  Saturday,”  and  Theodore  D. 
Elsworth  of  the  N.  Y.  U.  School  of 
Retailing,  will  present  his  rep)ort  on  a 
survey  made  among  retail  employees 
to  find  out  what  they  think  of  night 
openings.  The  session  will  wind  up 
with  a  general  discussion  of  store  ex¬ 
perience  with  revised  open  hour 
schedules. 

Salesmanship.  Is  the  effort  to  train 
for  real  salesmanship  a  losing  battle? 
Can  the  sales  promotion  people  help 
out  here?  And  how  much  can  the 
manufacturer  do?  These  questions 
will  be  taken  up  in  a  joint  session  of 
the  Personnel^'proup  and  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  with  a  slate  of 


sp>eakers  including  Samuel  J.  Coha 
of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington; 
Arthur  M.  See  of  Saks-34th,  New  York; 
John  E.  Damerel  of  Thalhimer’^ 
Richmond  and  Opal  J.  Cunninghaa 
of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit. 

The  Merchandising  Division  will 
meet  jointly  with  the  Personnel  Group 
to  discuss  questions  that  affect  then 
both,  including  one  that  is  fast  rising 
to  the  top  of  management’s  concerns: 
should  buying,  training  and  selling  re 
sponsibilities  be  split  more  sharply! 
should  the  buyer  just  buy?  The  two 
groups  will  also  discuss  changes  in 
customer  requirements  and  attitude 
which  require  adjustment  of  both 
merchandising  and  training  tech¬ 
niques. 

Simplified  Selling.  How  to  simplify 
selling  and  how  to  handle  new  operat¬ 
ing  problems  which  arise  from  it  art 
questions  which  turn  up  in  sessions  of 
several  of  the  groups.  The  Visual 
Merchandising  Group  devotes  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  Self-Selection:  methods,  fix¬ 
tures,  displays  and  case  histories.  The 
speakers  will  be  a  line-up  of  the  best 
informed  and  experienced  practition¬ 
ers  of  simplified  selling  in  the  retail 
field.  The  program  reflects  the  current 
pre-occupation  of  a  number  of  leading 
sales  promotion  and  display  men  with 
the  actual  design  of  fixtures. 

The  Store  Management  Group  has 
two  sessions  scheduled  on  this  trend 
and  its  related  problems.  One,  chair- 
manned  by  Virgil  Martin  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  will  cover  layout, 
fixturing  and  the  application  of  self- 
service  to  soft  goods,  as  well  as  tech¬ 
niques  for  economical  behind-the 
scenes  servicing.  A  second  session  will 
cover  the  effect  of  simplified  selling 
methods  on  stock  shortages  and  pro¬ 
tection  requirements.  Sargent  Curtis, 
protection  manager  of  Lord  &  Tay¬ 
lor’s,  will  be  the  chairman. 

Brands,  Competition,  Lost  Volume. 

Another  asp>ect  of  the  debate  about 
how  the  department  store  can  both 
meet  expense  competition  and  pre 
serve  its  individuality  concerns  the 
dominance  of  national  brands.  A  gen¬ 
eral  session  of  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  has  this  subject  scheduled  for 
discussion,  under  the  title:  “What’s 
the  Proper  Balance  between  National 
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More  Night  Openings? 
Depersonalized  selling? 
Centralized  buying? 
New  statistical  tools? 


and  Private  Brands?”  A  complemen¬ 
tary  discussion  at  the  same  session  will 
be:  “Meeting  the  Sujoermarket’s  Com¬ 
petition.”  Myron  S.  Silbert  of  Feder¬ 
ated  Department  Stores  will  tackle  a 
long-range  topic:  “Keeping  Up  the 
Country’s  Purchasing  Power.”  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Brown  of  Saks-34th  will  be 
the  chairman. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  is 
concerned,  among  other  things,  with 
the  matter  of  preserving  and  increas¬ 
ing  downtown  store  volume,  and  de¬ 
votes  a  session  to  this  subject.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Albert  J,  Wood, 
of  A.  J.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
Helen  Laycock  of  The  Fair,  Chicago; 
and  Philip  Carter,  of  the  Toledo 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Top  Management.  As  usual,  the  first 
session  of '  the  NRDGA  convention 
proper  will  be  a  general  meeting  on 
the  opening  night,  January  12.  One 
of  its  features  will  be  an  address  by 
Custaf  Borgstrom,  general  manager 
of  Sveriges  Kopmannaforbund  of 
Stockholm  and  president  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Retail  Federation.  A  delegation  of 
50  merchants  from  Denmark,  Finland, 
Norway  and  Sweden  is  attending  the 
convention.  Also  at  this  session,  which 
is  an  open  one  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  manufacturers  and  other 
guests,  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  Har¬ 
vard  will  deliver  his  annual  address 
on  retail  prospects  for  the  year.  The 
revealing  title  of  the  speech  is  “De¬ 
partment  Stores  on  Uneasy  Street.” 
Top  management’s  top  topic  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Alfred  C. 
Thompson  of  Miller  &  Rhoads:  “It 
Takes  a  Will,  Not  a  Wish,  to  Control 


Expenses.”  An  NRDGA  award  for 
distinguished  service  will  be  made  at 
this  meeting,  in  a  presentation  by 
Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey 
Company,  Youngstown.  The  session 
chairman  will  be  Wade  G.  McCargo, 
president  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Richmond,  and  chairman 
of  the  NRDGA  Executive  Committee. 

Senator  Harry  E.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
banquet  held  on  Thursday  evening  of 
convention  week.  Byrd,  who  stands 
at  the  storm  center  of  one  of  the  many 
political  revolutions  occurring  in  the 
U.  S.  today,  will  probably  help  to 
make  banquet  attendance  heavier 
than  ever,  and  the  NRDGA  conven¬ 
tion  committee  stresses  the  importance 
of  making  reservations  without  delay. 

The  traditional  pre-convention  cur¬ 
tain  raiser  is  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Buying  Offices,  to 
be  held  at  noon  on  Monday,  January 
12th.  Lowell  B.  Mason,  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  will 
speak  here,  his  theme  being:  “Don’t 
Blame  It  All  on  Washington,”  and 
Leo  M,  Cherne,  head  of  the  Research 
Institute  of  America,  will  discuss  the 
year’s  economic  outlook. 

Facts  on  Operation.  These  are  merely 
highlights  of  a  convention  week  that 
promises  to  outdo  its  own  record  of 
crowds,  excitement  and  solid,  educa¬ 
tional  fact-swapping.  A  pretty  com¬ 
plete  program,  which  the  Association 
calls  a  “preliminary”  one,  has  already 
been  mailed  to  members.  It  shows 
that  in  addition  to  the  general  and 
joint  sessions,  there  will  be  22  indi¬ 


vidual  group  sessions.  One  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  meeting  will  be  on  the 
subject  of  production  unit  accounting, 
the  improved  management  tool  which 
the  Congress  is  now  in  process  of 
readying  for  widespread  retail  use. 
Another  control  session  will  be  on 
budget  forecasting.  The  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  will  devote  a  whole 
session  to  credit  department  produc¬ 
tivity  measures. 

On  the  Merchandising  Division 
agenda,  sessions  are  scheduled  on 
ready-to-wear,  accessories  and  small- 
wares,  piece  goods,  and  men’s  and 
boys’  wear.  On  Tuesday  of  conven¬ 
tion  week,  in  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing,  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  will 
meet  in  sessions  of  its  own.  Among 
the  speakers  will  be  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
president  of  Hess  Brothers  of  Allen¬ 
town;  Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Wyckoff,  president  of  Edinger- 
Wyckoff,  Inc. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings  already 
described,  the  Store  Management  Di¬ 
vision  has  on  its  agenda  the  subjects 
of  housekeeping  and  maintenance,  all 
varieties  of  service  and  operating 
problems,  cooperative  delivery  service, 
telephone  and  mail  order  business  and 
alteration  workrooms.  The  Personnel 
Group  has  sessions  scheduled  on  how 
to  attract  career  p>eople  to  retailing, 
how  to  use  Distributive  Education  op¬ 
portunities,  and  how  to  train  for  effec¬ 
tive  salesmanship.  The  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  has  lined  up  a  coverage 
of  advertising  media  and  advertising 
techniques,  including  radio,  radio 
spots,  television,  catalogues,  news¬ 
paper  sections  and  special  events. 
Among  the  sp>eakers  will  be  Charles 
Bartlett,  vice  president  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  Macy’s,  New  York; 
Harold  Gilbert,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Lit  Brothers  and  Howard 
Marks,  advertising  manager,  Robert 
Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

There  are  only  three  and  a  half 
convention  days  for  all  this  activity  to 
be  fitted  into;  as  usual,  it  means  hard 
listening,  hard  thinking  and,  before 
it’s  all  over,  a  tired  suspicion  that 
you’re  caught  on  a  merry-go-round 
that’s  got  the  secret  of  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion.  But  every  year,  the  NRDGA 
convention  is  the  most  productive 
fact-finding  trip  any  retailer  takes. 
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The  Recordalc  Triplex  Microflimer  records  documents  The  Recordak  Bantam  Microfllmer  gives  you  the  greatest 

down  one  side  of  the  film,  up  the  other — fronts,  or  fronts  number  of  pictures  per  foot  of  film.  It  features  a  huilt-in 

and  backs,  consecutively.  High  reduction  ratio — up  to  automatic  feeder  .  .  .  and  readily  interchangeable  lens 

35-1.  Accommodates  automatic  feeder  and  auxiliary  film  kits  for  microfilming  at  4  reduction  ratios  up  to  40-1, 

units  for  recording  <mi  the  full  film  width  in  varying  re-  which  is  the  highest  reduction  mmUMe  today.  Prices— 

ductions.  Prices— including  one  film  unit:  Purchase,  including  one  lens  kit:  Purchase,  $1800;  Rental,  $43.50 

$2900;  Rental,  $60  per  mo.,  including  film  reader.  per  mo.,  including  film  reader. 

A  complete  line  of  precision  microfilmers 
to  meet  oil  requirements  at  lowest  cost 


No  one  microfllmer  can  be  called  the  “most 
economical”  for  every  retail  store. 

Requirements  vary  much  too  much.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  microfllmer  which  is  ideal  for 
one  store  could  he  an  unwise  investment 
down  the  street. 

Recordak,  in  recognizing  this  fact,  has 
created  its  line  of  microfllmers  with  all 
requirements  and  all  budgets  in  mind.  You 
never  have  to  order  a  microfllmer  with  fea¬ 
tures  and  reflnements  which  can’t  be  used 


profitably!  Thus,  Recordak  has  made  it 
possible  for  even  the  smallest  stores  to  gain 
savings  which  are  proportionate  to  those 
realized  by  the  largest  ones. 

If  s  easy  to  judge  which  one  of  these  precision 
microfilmers  will  give  you  the  lowest  operating  cost. 

Your  local  Recordak  representative  will  give 
you  the  complete  side-by-side  picture  of  the 
Recordak  line . . .  analyze  your  microfllming 
requirements  . . .  figure  every  detail  of  cost 


the  benefit  of 


si  you  this  choice 


Recordak’s  unmatched  experience  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  thousands  of  customers.  All 
without  obligation. 

So  call  in  your  Recordak  representative 
today ...  or  write  Recordak  for  details  on 
the  complete  line  of  precision  microfilmers 
now  offered  on  an  attractive  purchase  or 
rental  basis.  Recordak  Corporation  (Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


^I^£CCI?DPI( 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 


All  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


^'Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


The  Recordak  Commerciaf  Microfilmer  is  designed  for 
retail  stores  with  mediiim*size  accounts  receivable  opera¬ 
tions.  It  records  the  fironts,  or  the  fronts  and  backs  of 
documents  consecutively  ; . .  across  the  full  width  of  the 
film.  Prices — including  one  film  unit;  Purchase,  $950  to 
$1975,  depending  upon  model;  Rental,  $30-$42.50  per 
mo.,  including  film  reader. 
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The  Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer  is  the  ideal  machine 
for  light  requirements.  It  photographs  documents  up  to 
11  X  14  inches  instantaneously  .  .  .  across  full  width  of 
film.  A  film  reader  is  an  integral  part  of  this  unit.  Pur¬ 
chase  Price,  $1250;  Rental  Price,  $20  per  mo. 


Note:  Complete  line  of  film  readers 
available  for  purchase  at  extra  cost 


TRAFFIC  WITHOUT  BUSTLE-Silver- 
ware  is  on  the  main  floor  at  Davison- 
Faxon's  Augusta  branch,  but  the 
department  is  in  column  bays— ad¬ 
jacent  to,  but  not  in,  traffic  stream. 
Customers  sit  at  show-case  tables  for 
leisurely  selection  of  flatware.  In¬ 
candescent  and  fluorescent  units 
achieve  clear  fighting  effect.  Archi¬ 
tects  were  Ketchum,  Gina  &  Sharp. 
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dollar  rung  up  in  the  silverware  de¬ 


Fast  Action,  Too.  Because  of  these 


partment’s  registers,  an  extra  three 


aspects  of  the  department’s  operation, 


cents,  more  or  less,  remain  to  pay 


management  sometimes  forgets  that 


overhead  exjjenses.  Silverware  sales 


this  department  also  carries  low-unit 


From  successful  departments,  and  from  the 
resources  that  serve  them,  STORES’  Research 
Staff  has  gathered  sales-building  ideas. 


TWO-WAY  D/SPLAY-A#  J.  W.  Rob¬ 
inson  Company's  Beverly  Hills 
branch,  silverware  is  on  fhe  main 
floor,  and  the  department  is  visible 
from  street  level  and  driveway  ap¬ 
proach.  Free-standing  cabinets  in 
foreground  display  assortment  to 
customers  inside  department  as  well 
as  to  window  shoppers  outside  store. 
Ice-blue  felt,  welted  into  rectangular 
patterns,  covers  background  wall. 


dollars  should  have  special  appeal  in 
this  expense-conscious  year,  and  efforts 
to  produce  more  of  them  should  merit 
management’s  approval. 

Silverware  buyers  are  often  a  little 
on  the  defensive  because  theirs  is  a 
department  that  must  be  built  up 
slowly  and  steadily.  It  needs  consist¬ 
ent  institutional  advertising,  it  needs 
windows  and  displays  that  do  not  al¬ 
ways  pay  off  in  immediate  sales,  it 
needs  room  to  display  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  merchandise,  and  it  needs  the 
salespeople  and  the  surroundings  to 
help  the  customer  make  an  unhurried 
selection  of  items  that  may  have  to 
last  a  lifetime. 


items  and  a  wide  assortment  of  gift 
merchandise,  that  it  can  show  fast  ac¬ 
tion  and  high  sales  at  any  season  of 
year,  if  it  is  but  given  the  traffic  and 
the  promotional  opportunity. 

As  an  example  of  what  traffic  alone 
can  do,  take  the  case  of  a  big-city  de¬ 
partment  store.  Silverware  was  in  an 
upstairs  location,  with  no  casual  traf¬ 
fic,  no  gift  shoppers— just  those  cus¬ 
tomers  who  wanted  silver  badly  enough 
to  go  up  several  floors  for  it.  But 
when  a  hot  little  promotional  item 
came  along,  at  the  end  of  this  summer, 
the  management  came  through  with  a 
main  floor  sp>ot  for  the  item.  The 
item  itself  retailed  at  about  $1.50,  and 
consisted  of  four  plated  demitasse 
spoons,  specially  packaged  and  special¬ 
ly  priced  by  the  manufacturer  to  help 
introduce  a  new  flatware  pattern. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Buyers,  it  is  to  be  expected,  will 
always  see  a  rosy  future  for  their 
own  departments  if  management  will 
but  invest  in  a  little  more  promotion, 
and  a  little  more  inventory,  and  then 
assign  the  department  to  a  better  spot. 
But  when  it  is  the  silverware  buyer 
talking,  he  has  figures  to  back  up  his 
claims,  and  the  experience  of  success¬ 
ful  stores  to  prove  his  point. 

Each  year,  the  departmental  mer¬ 
chandising  and  operating  results  pub¬ 
lished  by  NRDGA’s  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  show  silverware  among  the  top 
dozen  or  so  departments  in  point  of 
gross  margin,  and  they  show  its  direct 
expenses  to  be  about  in  line  with  the 
total  store  picture.  Out  of  every  sales 


Silverware  department 


STORES  reports  to  ACanagement  on 
T'he  Silvertvare  department  (Continued) 


Natural  Gift  Items.  Demitasse  spoons, 
like  so  many  other  items  in  silver¬ 
ware,  are  naturals  for  gifts  They  have 
multiple  uses— as  jelly  or  relish  serv¬ 
ers,  as  infant  feeding  spoons,  or  as 
muddlers,  for  instance.  And  they 
don’t  necessarily  have  to  match  the 
recipient’s  other  flatware.  (One  com¬ 
pany,  featuring  them  as  muddlers,  act¬ 
ually  packs  an  assortment  of  patterns 
into  a  fake  old-fashioned  glass.)  Ex¬ 
posed  to  traffic  in  this  store,  without 
even  an  ad,  they  just  sold,  and  sold, 
and  sold— $10,000  worth  of  impulse 
sales  in  a  couple  of  dull,  end-of-sum- 
mer  weeks. 

Because  the  silverware  department 
has  so  many  items  of  this  kind- 
serving  pieces  in  plastic  tubes,  baby 
spoons,  salts  and  peppers,  cigarette 
urns  and  ash  trays,  trays  and  pitchers 
—its  gift  volume  swells  when  it  gets  a 
main  floor  location.  And  that  gift 
volume,  be  it  remembered,  carries  a 
better  gross  margin  than  gift  volume 
from  such  departments  as  lingerie  or 
cosmetics,  for  example. 


Specials  for  Dull  Months.  Sometimes 
the  chance  to  brighten  an  “off”  month 
stems  from  a  manufacturer-inspired 
promotion.  There  may  be  two  serving 
pieces  offered  for  the  price  of  one; 
or  serving  pieces  may  be  thrown  in 
with  a  set  of  plated  flatware  to  make 
a  higher  unit  sale  and  a  good  value; 
or,  as  happened  in  September,  a  silver 
resource  may  make  available  sets  of 
dishes,  to  be  offered  for  $1.00  extra 
with  every  set  of  plated  flatware. 


year’s  figures,  he  is  in  no  position  to  ^ 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
Instead,  he  may  find  that  his  open-to- 
buy  will  encompass  no  more  than  a  ? 
sampling  of  the  item.  By  the  time  it 
has  demonstrated  its  acceptance,  and 
the  buyer  has  permission  to  reorder  in  • 
quantity,  tht  special  offer  is  over  and 
the  goods  are  back  at  the  usual  price.  ^ 
The  desire  to  stir  up  some  action  in 
a  “dead”  month  may  originate  with 
the  store,  too,  and  it  is  usually  success¬ 
ful  if  the  buyer  combines  some  clear-  ^ 
ance  merchandise  with  a  few  special  j 
buys.  Marshall  Field’s  annual  March 


Room  Is  Needed.  If  a  main  floor  loca¬ 
tion  means  having  too  small  and 
crowded  a  department,  many  buyers 
would  just  as  soon  move  upstairs  for 
the  sake  of  space  to  carry  better  assort¬ 
ments,  more  modern  fixtures,  and  bet¬ 
ter  lighting.  In  one  such  case,  the 
move  to  an  upper  floor  brought  an 
immediate  increase  in  both  volume 
and  unit  sales.  Along  with  the  new 
location,  the  department  adopted  a 
policy  of  constant  promotion  through 
frequent,  small  ads  on  good  items. 
These  bring  traffic,  and  the  spacious, 
well-laid-out  department  does  the  rest. 

Frequent  advertising,  however,  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  typical  silver 
department.  Usually  it  goes  into  ob¬ 
scurity  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  year,  depending  on  its  Christmas 
volume  to  justify  its  existence.  Reasons 
for  not  promoting  the  department  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year  are  not 
inherent  in  the  merchandise  or  in  the 
buying  habits  of  customers.  They  are 
largely  a  matter  of  planning  promo¬ 
tions  in  terms  of  last  year’s  sales, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  this  year’s 
opp>ortunities. 
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VERTICAL  SILVER  DISPLAY— Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  used  verti¬ 
cal  display  in  Us  windows  during  its  silver  month  last  May. 
Uprights  and  verticals  are  Unistrut  metal  framing. 


That  dollar-extra  offer  of  dishes 
may  make  the  silverware  department 
sound  like  the  movies  in  the  old,  old 
days,  but  it  vx’orks.  A  Minneapolis 
store  tried  the  idea  on  its  own  last 
fall  and  got  staggering  results.  Then 
a  manufacturer  tested  variations  of 
the  idea,  and  found  that  the  dollar- 
extra  appeal  worked  even  better  than 
giving  china  away  free;  worked  better 
than  a  sharp  reduction  in  price; 
w'orked  better  than  charging  some 
other  price  for  the  dishes.  The  china 
came  to  the  department  from  the 
silver  resource. 


event  is  a  good  example  of  getting 
business  in  a  supposedly  dull  month. 
An  even  more  striking  illustration  is 
the  clearance-type  sale  that  Namra-, 
Loeser,  of  Brooklyn,  ran  successfull)| 
in  July. 


Budget  Pains.  When  the  manufactur¬ 
er  is  the  one  to  make  the  special  offer, 
the  buyer  usually  has  to  act  promptly, 
since  the  offer  is  for  a  limited  time. 
If  his  budget  is  rigidly  tied  to  last 


Full-Price  Promotions.  Even  without 
special  values,  a  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  can  stir  up  excitement  at  almost; 
any  time  of  year.  There  is  gift  busi-- 
ness  to  be  courted  and  won— birthdays,'* 
weddings,  anniversaries,  Valentine’s  i 
Day,  graduation,  Easter.  If  the  gift 
recipient  is  feminine,  of  hope-chest 
age  or  older,  silver  is  an  appropriate 
suggestion. 

In  the  normally  slow  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  several  stores  this  past  yeaij 
reported  good  results  from  hittinj^ 
hard  on  club  plan  promotions.  Al-^ 
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though  this  plan  is  no  longer  new,  and  magazine  featured  the  Stieff  reproduc-  Advertising  for  Dirilyte,  the  gold- 
has  lost  some  of  its  tremendous  im-  tions,  including  coffee  service  as  well  colored  alloy  that  hits  a  point  in  the 

pact,  it  still  sells  a  great  deal  of  sterl-  as  flatware,  and  invited  mail  orders.  price  scale  between  plated  and  sterl¬ 
ing  Hatware  at  full  prices.  The  usual  The  ad  also  explained  the  store’s  silver  ing,  offers  a  special  opportunity  when 

approach  is  to  quote  payment  terms  purchase  plan,  tabulating  down  pay-  the  advertising  is  done  in  a  newspaper 

many  place  set-  ments  and  monthly  instalments  for  that  supplies  color.  Woodward  & 

er  than  in  rela-  purchases  of  various  amounts.  Lothrop,  among  others,  has  printed  its 

newspaper  product  illustrations  for 
Sales  by  Mail.  Selling  by  mail,  inci-  this  merchandise  in  gold, 
dentally,  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the 
silverware  department.  Direct  mail, 
or  newspaper  ads  with  a  mail  order 
Aside  slant,  can  bring  silverware  sales  at 
times  when  it  is  least  convenient  for 
the  customer  to  shop  in  person  for  a 
gift.  August,  for  instance,  is  a  month 
when  shopping,  even  in  an  air-condi¬ 
tioned  store,  is  seldom  a  pleasure.  But 
it  is  also  the  second  largest  month  for 
weddings,  and  thus  for  anniversaries. 

And  it  is  the  largest  one  for  birthdays, 
and  thus  for  baby  and  birthday  pres- 
provided  by  the  ents.  It’s  a  good  time  of  year  to  play 
up  the  convenience  of  buying  gifts 
from  the  silver  department  by  mail  or 
telephone. 

Getting  good  art  work  for  silverware 

ads  is  not  easy.  Gertz,  in  Jamaica,  Selling  Storewide.  Also  used  effective- 

N.  Y.,  recommends  the  scratchboard  ly  for  silverware  departments  this  past 

In  the  technique  its  own  art  department  uses,  year  are  storewide  sales.  In  one  case, 

a  silversmith  and  says  this  gives  the  merchandise  the  buyer  of  a  far  from  large  store  got 

dimension  and  shows  the  gleam  in  a  70  salespeople  to  participate  in  the 

newspaper  ad.  Clear  illustrations,  the  event,  offering  a  $5  PM  on  a  $50  set  of 

store  finds,  are  just  as  important  as  steak  knives,  and  providing  prizes  for 

good  values  in  getting  results.  the  best  records.  {Con’t  on  next  page.) 


tion  to  the  price  per  setting.  Some 
ads,  in  fact,  ignore  price  entirely,  and 
simply  specify  how  much  a  week  or  a 
month  must  be  paid. 


Home  Show  Opportunity.  An  unusual 
promotional  approach  to  selling  flat- 
ware  and  holloware  items  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  jeweler  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  took  a  booth  at  a  home  show 
there,  devoted  it  to  Dirilyte  flatware 
and  holloware,  and  distributed  100,000 
circulars  to  people  who  stopped  to  in¬ 
spect  the  booth.  He  also  took  home 
from  the  show  an  impressive  prospect 
list  of  people  who  had  seen  and  liked 
the  merchandise,  and  who  w’ere  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  it  to  give  him 
their  names  and  addresses.  After  the 
show,  they  got  letters  from  him— and 
he  got  sales. 


Promotions  with  Furniture. 

from  what  the  department  may  do  on 
its  own,  it  can  join  other  home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments  in  their  events. 
The  big  February  and  August  furni¬ 
ture  sales  bring  traffic  ideal  for  silver¬ 
ware-people  interested  in  beautifying 
their  homes.  So,  too,  does  Home  Fash¬ 
ion  Time,  the  Carpet  Fashion  Open¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  such  event. 

A  good  example  is 
Williamsburg  promotion  at  Wood- 
j  ward  &  Lothrop  late  last  September. 

!  Three  model  rooms  featured  authen- 
I  tic  reproductions:  newspaper  ads  en- 
I  oouraged  customers  to  see  the  exhib¬ 
its,  see  demonstrations,  hear  lectures 
on  the  Williamsburg  theme, 
silverware  department, 
from  the  Stieff  Company  demonstrat¬ 
ed  methods,  used  today  as  in  the  18th 
j  century,  for  making  sterling  reproduc¬ 
tions.  An  ad  in  a  national  shelter 


WOODWARD'S  WILLIAMSBURG  PROMOTION 


Silver,  along  with  china,  glass,  ob/ects  of  art,  gof  its  share  of  attention  ments  in  September.  At  right,  George  Rapp,  silversmith  from  the  Stieff 
in  this  Woodward  &  Lothrop  window,  left,  when  the  Washington  store  Company,  explained  to  customers  in  Woodward's  main  floor  silver 
featured  Williamsburg  reproductions  in  its  home  furnishings  depart-  department  that  today  we  use  methods  used  by  1 8th  century  craftsmen. 
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can  convince  a  girl  that  this  is  one 
time  to  state  her  preferences  clearly^ 
that  hinting  is  definitely  wanted  by 
her  friends  and  relatives. 

Often  overlooked  is  the  importance 
of  letting  potential  gift  buyers  know 
that  the  store  has  a  large  registration 
of  brides.  Even  if  the  gift  shopper 
finds  that  her  particular  bride  has  not 
yet  registered  with  the  store,  the  con¬ 
sultant  can  still  save  the  day  by  beii^ 
able  to  suggest  items  that  “most  of  the 
girls  want,”  and  also  by  registerinfl 
the  gift  selected  and  offering  to  maka 
sure  that  future  gifts  for  the  sanwll 
bride  do  not  duplicate  this  one. 


STORES  reports  to  l^anagement  on 
Vhe  Silverumre  Department  (Continued) 


Tables  Talk.  Table-settings,  a  familiar 
promotional  device  in  linen,  china, 
glass,  and  silver  departments,  have  in¬ 
creasing  value  today,  and  can  be 
counted  upon  to  draw  traffic.  Whether 
the  tables  are  done  to  tie  in  with 
manufacturer’s  national  ads,  or  to  ex¬ 
press  the  ideas  of  the  store’s  staff,  or  to 
illustrate  what  customers  themselves 
can  do  when  they  enter  a  table-setting 
contest,  the  effect  is  usually  the  same- 
plenty  of  people  coming  to  look.  For 
example,  in  a  college  town,  over  5,000 
people  turned  out  on  the  first  night  to 
view  tables  set  by  sororities  in  a  store- 
sponsored  contest.  Prizes  were  sterling 
pieces  that  could  be  used  in  the 
sorority  houses. 

Time  was  when  the  housewife  need¬ 
ed  only  a  good  and  an  everyday  set  of 
each  article  that  went  on  her  table. 
Today,  however,  entertaining  is  more 
varied,  running  the  gamut  from  com¬ 
plete  casualness  to  extreme  formality. 
Equipment  for  the  table  is  equally 
varied,  and  the  homemaker  is  eager 


for  any  help  she  can  get  in  deciding 
what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it  for 
different  occasions. 

Lord  &  Taylor,  when  it  celebrated 
the  op>ening  of  its  re-planned  linen  de¬ 
partment,  had  the  town  talking  about 
its  table  settings.  Playing  up  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  linens  available,  they  were  also 
a  silent  argument  for  having  many 
kinds  of  flatware  in  the  home:  stainless 
steel  with  varicolored  handles  for  use 
on  printed  luncheon  cloths;  Dirilyte 
to  bring  out  the  gold  touch  that  is 
wanted  on  tables  today,  silver  hollo- 
ware  to  add  richness  to  the  formal 
table  set  with  sterling. 


WEDDING  GIFT  SERVICE 

The  wedding  gift  service  at  GimbeTs,  Philadelphia,  uses  ads 
like  this  (left)  to  coax  brides-to-be  to  come  in  and  register 
their  preferences.  Many  of  them  begin  buying  their  flatware 
when  they  first  come  in— and  once  they  start,  they  stay  right 
with  the  project. 


How  much  does 
a  dream  c*ost? 


Table-setting  (below)  in  wedding  gift  service  features  newly 
added  sterling  brand,  Gorham.  Display  cases  in  background 
show  gift  suggestions,  among  which  shoppers  may  browse, 
with  help  of  consultant  Nancy  Wright.  Sales  written  here 
are  credited  to  appropriate  merchandise  departments. 
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FLEXIBLE  DISPLAY  UNIT-Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  gets  maximum  flexibility  in  its  silver¬ 
ware  department  through  free-standing  display  units  like  this,  designed  by  Ketchum, 
Gina  &  Sharp.  A  fluorescent,  egg-crate  element  at  the  top  of  the  case  lights  the 
merchandise,  makes  it  visible  from  either  side.  By  placing  fixtures  so  as  to  create  quiet 
alcoves,  the  department  encourages  leisurely  selection  on  the  part  of  customers. 


COUNTER  MERCHANDISER-Holmes  &  Edwards 
shows  its  five  patterns  in  lid  of  this  chest,  plus  a 
complete  service  for  eight  in  the  lower  section. 
For  counter  use,  with  display  panels  that  tell 
price,  components  and  other  information. 


REMOVABLE  WRAP.  Christmas 
wrap,  left,  on  Holmes  &  Edwards 
serving  piece  is  removable  sleeve, 
which  comes  off  after  season,  leav¬ 
ing  plastic  gift  tube  shown  on  right. 


SMALL  SPACE  PLACE  SETTING  -  Devel¬ 
oped  by  Syracuse  China,  this  coordination 
board  offers  silverware  departments,  as 
well  as  china  departments,  a  chance  to 
show  place  settings  in  minimum  space.  An 
inch  thick,  the  board  measures  SVt  by  I OV2 
inches,  and  is  covered  in  grey.  Syracuse's 
Baroque  pattern  is  shown  with  Gorham's 
Chantilly  sterling  and  a  goblet  from  Bryce, 
also  called  Baroque. 


1 


the  silverware  department  alerts  her 
to  purchases  made  by  or  for  prospec¬ 
tive  brides  who  may  not  be  listed. 

Gimbel’s  has  its  consultant  in  a 
fourth  floor  location,  adjacent  to  china 
and  glass.  Displays  show  a  variety  of 
gift  suggestions,  including  some  hol- 
loware  and  every  flatware  pattern  car¬ 
ried  by  the  store.  Many  brides-to-be, 
the  store  finds,  start  their  purchases  of  ! 
flatware  when  they  register,  and  check 
from  time  to  time  against  the  gift  rec¬ 
ord  to  make  sure  they  are  not  dupli¬ 
cating.  Club  plan  is  featured  in  selling 
and  in  advertising,  and  brand  names 
are  strongly  emphasized.  When  the 
Gorham  line  of  sterling  was  added  re¬ 
cently,  the  wedding  gift  service  saluted 
it  with  a  table  setting,  with  signs  in 
the  department,  and  with  a  mailing 
piece. 

At  John  Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia, 
gift  service  and  bridal  salon  are  com¬ 
bined  in  a  new  Wedding  Bureau,  hand¬ 
ling  stationery,  kitchen  equipment, 
linens,  lamps,  silver,  and  other  items 
for  the  home.  Each  bride  who  registers 
her  preference  receives  an  Embassy 
Bride’s  Book.  Daylight  consultation 
rooms  are  available  for  those  who  are 
selecting  home  items.  Blankets,  tow¬ 
els,  and  large  linen  items  are  on  shelves 
in  a  glass-enclosed  closet.  China,  one 
or  two  pieces  of  a  pattern,  is  displayed 
in  racks.  Immediately  adjoining  are 
pull-out  trays,  showing  silver,  linens, 
china  and  glass,  to  illustrate  what 
goes  best  with  what.  A  series  of  actual 
place  settings  in  drawers  also  helps 
show  brides  and  gift  shoppers  how 
things  will  look  on  the  table. 


Services  Rout  Competition.  It  is 

through  services  of  this  type  that  the 
department  store  can  meet  the  price 
competition  of  discount  houses  and 
door-to-door  sellers.  Buyers  in  com¬ 
munities  where  such  competition  rep 
resents  a  serious  problem  seldom  try  to 
meet  fire  with  fire.  Some  have  done  it, 
of  course,  with  imports  and  unbrand¬ 
ed  lines  that  offer  strong  value  and 
cannot  be  found  everywhere. 

The  strongest  defense,  most  buyers 
believe,  is  to  have  good  assortments, 
offer  suitable  credit,  play  up  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  store’s  name,  do  enough 
institutional  advertising  to  build  up 
the  department  as  the  best  place  in 
town  for  silverware,'  and  give  custom- 
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ach  of  these  famous  patterns 


is  acclaimed  by  millions  of  women  for  design 


distinction,  enduring  good  taste,  and  outstanding 


quality  of  silver  craftsmanship. 


•«IDAL  WnCATH* 


designed  and  created  by 

Oneida  Ltd. 

silversmiths 


HOLLOWWARE 

A  beautiful  selection  of  authen¬ 
tic  designs  in  both  Sterling  and 
Silverplated  hollow>»'are  is  also 
created  by  the  silversmiths  of 
Oneida  Ltd. 


*TftAOKMAnKt  or  ONClOA  LTD. 
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STORES  reports  to  ^ianagement  on 
'Whe  Silverware  M^epartment  (Continued) 


ers  the  benefit  of  interested,  informa¬ 
tive  service.  Stores  that  have  followed 
this  procedure  report  that  their  old 
customers  stick  with  them,  regardless 
of  what  goes  on  in  other  outlets. 

Making  Loyal  Customers.  One  buyer 
who  says  she  has  no  serious  problem 
from  price  comp>etition  rejwrts  that 
she  talks  to  customers  and  shows  them 
the  folly  of  buying  silver  from  house- 
to-house  agents.  Her  department  offers 
them  over  60  patterns  to  choose  from; 
it  carries  seven  brands  and  hopes  to 
add  a  particularly  desirable  eighth. 
Its  promotions  feature  club  plan  and 
the  starter  set  idea.  It  builds  prestige 
through  regular  advertising  and  use  of 
windows,  as  often  as  management 
makes  this  possible. 

Another  buyer,  facing  competition 
from  house-to-house  sellers,  finds  that 
aggressive  educational  programs  aimed 
at  the  youth  market  are  a  good  weap¬ 
on.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  trous¬ 
seau  and  bridal  markets  are  the  richest 
ones  for  silverware,  and  that  girls  to¬ 
day  marry  very  young,  some  depart¬ 
ment  stores  make  a  strong  play  for  the 
girl  graduates  of  the  local  high  schools. 
In  May  and  June  of  each  year,  they 
invite  the  girls  to  choose  their  pat¬ 
terns,  and  give  each  a  teaspoon  in  the 


design  of  her  choice.  Teen-agers  are 
accomplished  in  the  fine  art  of  hint¬ 
ing,  and  presently  their  friends  and 
relatives  come  in  to  help  build  the  set 
through  graduation  gifts.  (Seventeen 
Magazine  is  applying  a  similar  idea  to 
Christmas.  Its  next  issue  will  tell  girls 
to  choose  their  pattern  betimes,  so 
that  Christmas  gifts  will  be  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  they  want.)  If  the  mothers  are 
invited  to  assist  in  the  selection,  an 
immediate  sale  of  at  least  a  place  set¬ 
ting  is  likely  to  result. 

Ostrich  Tactics.  The  usual  department 
store  procedure,  however,  in  cities 
where  discount  houses  operate,  is  to 
copy  the  ostrich  and  shut  its  eyes  to 
both  danger  and  defense.  They  refuse 
to  advertise  or  give  window  space  to 
any  item  subject  to  price  comp>etition 
and  thus  leave  the  field  entirely  to  the 
invader.  This  procedure  is  supposed 
to  show  the  manufacturer  the  error  of 
his  ways,  but  often  it  serves  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that,  if  not  for  the  discount 
house,  he  would  have  no  volume  at  all. 

Not  every  manufacturer,  however, 
wants  volume  without  regard  to  its 
source.  Some  clean  up  the  situation 
and  keep  it  clean,  making  sure  their 
merchandise  is  sold  only  in  stores 
worthy  of  their  franchise.  The  reward 


TABLE  TELLS  IT.  When  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York,  re-did  its 
linens  department,  dozens  of 
tables  were  set  up  in  the  de¬ 
partment  to  herald  the 
change.  Tables  expressed 
every  degree  of  formality, 
and  showed  infinite  variety 
possible  with  change  of  cloth, 
china,  glass,  silver.  The  table 
shown  here  uses  plenty  of  sil¬ 
ver— not  just  flatware,  but  salts 
and  peppers,  and  individual 
ash  trays,  each  of  which  has 
a  cigarette  tucked  into  a  loop. 
Other  tables  used  stainless 
s‘eel,  Dirilyte;  were  gay  or 
formal;  for  breakfast,  lunch¬ 
eons,  dinners. 


they  expect  for  this  policy  is  faithfi 
retail  backing.  Many  who  have  turne 
to  discount  houses  insist  that  this  h;^ 
pened  only  after  the  department  ston 
had  shown  a  disinclination  to  can 
and  back  their  lines.  Others,  who  kec 
their  lines  out  of  discount  houses  aa 
house-to-house  firms,  say  frankly  tha 
they  can  do  this  only  because  they  gc 
support  and  cooperation  from  legid 
mate  retailers. 


foi 
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Space  for  Assortments.  In  order  to 
carry  assortments  large  enough  to 
counteract  price-appeal  competition,  ^ 
and  in  order  to  display  their  asson- 
ments  properly,  many  buyers  need  ^ 
more  space  than  they  have  now.  Mow  j 
than  one  department  tries  to  do  buji- 
ness  on  a  handful  of  patterns,  became  , 
there  is  no  room  in  the  department  fa  j 
more.  “Our  assortment,”  says  one 
buyer  facing  this  predicament,  "is 
large  enough  for  the  business  we  aie 
doing,  but  not  for  what  we  should  be 
doing.  And  we  do  not  have  room  to 
display  even  the  dozen  patterns  we 
do  carry.” 

Some  buyers  are  content  with  fewer 
patterns,  provided  they  are  allowed  to 
carry  them  in  depth.  Others  want  a 
wide  range  of  patterns— 95  to  100  or 
more— but  actually  stock  only  half  of 
these  and  special  order  the  rest. 

Sectionalizing.  When  space  permits, 
buyers  like  to  sectionalize  silverware 
departments,  providing  a  quiet  comer 
or  alcove  for  sterling  flatware,  and 
another  spot  for  plated  ware.  Some¬ 
times  tall,  free-standing  display  cabi¬ 
nets  for  holloware  can  be  used  to  set 
off  the  needed  areas  for  flatware  selec¬ 
tions.  If  Dirilyte  is  carried,  buyers  like 
to  put  it  in  a  section  of  its  own,  flat- 
ware  and  holloware  together,  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  its  color.  Stainless  steel, 
which  continues  to  grow  in  importance 
and  variety,  may  soon  require  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  its  own,  too. 

Since  the  customer  generally  knows 
which  metal  she  wants  when  she  comes 
in  to  buy,  the  main  problem,  in  flat- 
ware  at  least,  is  to  let  her  choose  from 
among  the  styles  and  price  lines  avail¬ 
able,  without  being  confused  by  either 
passing  traffic  or  other  metals  in  over¬ 
lapping  price  ranges.  And  the  price 
ranges,  these  days,  do  overlap.  Good 
plated  flatware  may  retail  at  $75  or  so 
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for  a  service  for  eight,  while  stainless 
steel,  in  better  grades,  may  retail  at 
anywhere  up  to  $18.50  a  place  setting. 

Showing  the  Merchandise.  In  display¬ 
ing  their  assortments,  some  stores  still 
adhere  to  the  showcase  tyj>e  of  display 
that  puts  the  merchandise  below  a 
counter-height  glass  panel,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  customer  to  bend  over  for 
a  look.  In  an  unhurried  department, 
where  the  customer  may  sit  down  and 
be  shown  the  assortment,  this  works 
out  well.  But  many  departments  have 
more  traffic  and  more  window  shop¬ 
pers  than  such  an  arrangement  can 
take  care  of.  For  these,  vertical  display 
has  been  found  best— panels  that 
dramatize  the  breadth  of  assortment  at 
the  same  time  that  they  make  it  easier 
for  the  customer  to  make  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  selection  before  she  flags  a  sales¬ 
person.  To  make  things  still  easier, 
some  stores  arrange  their  patterns  in 
dassifications,  ornate  in  one  group, 
simple  in  another,  etc. 

No  one  in  the  trade  belittles  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  salesperson,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  selling  of  sterling,  but  they 
do  like  to  increase  the  browse-app>eal 
of  the  department,  and  incidentally, 
in  that  way,  to  develop  some  of  the 


DESIGNED  FOR  MODERNS-Russel 
Wright's  hand  shows  itself  here,  in 
American  Modern  stainless  steel 
flatware,  designed  to  go  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Modern  dinnerware,  and  with 
table  cloths  and  glassware  of  truly 
modern,  functional  design.  Retail 
price  per  six-piece  place  setting  is 
just  over  six  dollars.  Other  stainless 
lines  range  from  $3.95  for  a  service 
for  four,  to  $18.50  for  one  setting. 

suggestion  selling  about  which  sales¬ 
people  may  themselves  be  laggard. 

Groups  for  Hollowaro.  Holloware  dis¬ 
plays  can  do  a  far  better  selling  job 
than  they  do  if  they  are  grouped  and 
labeled  with  the  price  and  product 


ear-round  ^Opportunities 


information  the  customer  needs  to 
help  her  choose.  For  instance,  a  sugar 
bowl,  creamer,  and  tray  can  be  shown, 
labeled  with  the  individual  prices,  and 
a  total,  too,  with  the  suggestion:  “Buy 
them  individually,  or  as  a  group.” 

To  make  sure  the  assortment  on  dis¬ 
play  remains  complete,  one  manufac¬ 
turer  suggests  that  the  display  area  be 
divided  into  squares— of  contrasting 
colors— for  choice.  Whether  the  squares 
are  flat,  tilted,  or  tiered,  each  should 
carry  the  price  and  product  message. 
If  an  item  is  sold  from  the  display, 
the  blank  square  acts  as  a  reminder  to 
the  salesperson  to  get  another  pitcher 
or  place  setting  from  stock. 

Self-Selection's  Role.  Backing  up  their 
suggestions  for  getting  the  display  out 
in  the  open,  some  manufacturers  point 
out  that,  today,  a  great  deal  of  self¬ 
selection  goes  on  in  the  silverware  de¬ 
partment  without  anyone’s  realizing 
it.  A  trained  salesperson,  interested  in 
silver  and  aware  of  its  uses,  can  build 
up  a  sale  from  a  small  beginilfng.  The 
salesperson  who  simply  recites  the 
price  is  doing  no  more  than  a  program 
of  open  display  and  clear  labeling 
would  do— except  that  the  display  does 
the  job  more  quickly,  accurately,  and 


FOR  SILVERWARE  DEPARTMENTS  THAT  WANT  SYSTEMATIC  PROMOTIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR, 
HERE  ARE  SOME  SUGGESTIONS,  DRAWN  FROM  IDEAS  SUCCESSFULLY  APPLIED  BY  OTHER  STORES: 


•  New  Year.  A  silver  spoon  to  each  of  the  first  50 
babies  born  brings  publicity,  plus  gift  business  .  .  . 
Time  to  round  up  special  orders  for  inactive  pat¬ 
terns.  .  .  .  Remind  winter  hostesses  to  fill  in  on  flat- 
ware  and  holloware  for  formal  entertaining. 

•  February  and  March.  Silver  club  plan  will 
appeal  to  February  furniture  sale  shoppers.  .  .  . 
Valentine's  Day  is  for  married  folks,  too.  .  .  .  Holi¬ 
days  boost  demand  for  hostess  gifts,  novelties. 

•  April  and  May.  Easter  gifts. . . .  Fill  in  on  flat- 
ware  for  big  Easter  dinner  . . .  National  Baby  Week 
in  April  .  .  .  Silver  Fashion  Parade  after  Easter  .  .  . 
Mother's  Day,  a  natural  for  silver. 

•  June.  Brides,  brides,  brides  and  June  graduates 
. . .  and  Father's  Day  for  carving  sets,  cigarette  urns. 


ash  trays,  ice  tongs,  and  other  masculine  items. 

•  July  and  August.  Still  good  wedding  months, 
with  August  second  to  June  .  .  .  Hostess  gifts  for 
weekenders  .  .  .  Inexpensive  flatware  for  summer 
homes,  picnics  .  .  .  More  birthdays  in  August  than 
any  other  month  .  .  .  Club  promotion  to  tie  in  with 
August  furniture  sale. 

•  September  and  October.  Hospitality  season 
gets  into  swing  with  Fall.  Serving  pieces  for  holiday 
entertaining  take  the  spotlight.  Weddings  are  still 
at  a  good  clip  .  .  .  Plenty  of  parties  and  weekends 
to  make  hostess  gifts  important. 

•  November  and  December.  If  the  department 
has  been  kept  alive  and  on  its  toes  the  rest  of  the 
year,  it  just  can't  go  wrong  now! 


DRAMATIC  DISPLAYS  -  Right,  brilliant 
lighting,  and  tall  shelves  make  the 
silverware  department  dt  the  back  of 
W.  &  J.  Sloane's  new  main  floor  clear¬ 
ly  visible  from  the  street.  Day  or  night. 
Fifth  Avenue  shoppers  can't  miss  the 
display.  Below,  the  Wm.  H.  Block 
Company,  Indianapolis,  sets  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  section  for  both  holloware  and 
flatware  of  Dirilyte,  dramatizing  the 
metal's  unusual  color. 
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politely,  no  matter  how  busy  it  gets. 

To  help  the  process  of  labeling  and 
displaying  along.  Holmes  &  Edwards 
has  just  brought  out  a  new  silver  chest, 
planned  to  be  left  standing  open  on 
the  counter.  The  flat  section  of  the 
chest  contains  the  conventional  service 
for  eight  in  one  of  this  brand’s  pat¬ 
terns;  the  upright  section  shows  forks 
and  knives  in  all  five  of  the  line’s  pat¬ 
terns.  Each  section  will  be  covered  by 
its  own  display  pane,  printed  with 
price  and  quality  information,  and  a 
listing  of  the  items  contained  in  a 
standard  service. 
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The  Merchandise,  The  Market.  The 

silverware  buyer’s  market  this  year  is 
a  steady  one,  with  no  great  gyrations 
in  price  or  supply.  Styling,  however, 
is  coming  alive.  Holloware,  for  the 
most  part,  continues  on  traditional 
lines,  but  here  and  there  are  fine 
pieces  whose  extreme  simplicity  of  line 
can  be  construed  as  classical  or  mod¬ 
ern,  according  to  what  one  is  looking 
for.  Modern  touches  have  been  com¬ 
ing  slowly  into  flatware,  too— chastely 
simple  designs  or  decorations  that  go 
off  to  one  side,  forsaking  the  usual 
rigid  balance.  Stainless  steel,  however, 
deserves  a  large  share  of  credit  for 
putting  across  modern,  functional  de¬ 
sign  in  flatware.  Some  steel  patterns 
have  been  expressly  designed  to  go 
with  modern  dinnerware;  others  are 
imports,  with  clean,  simple  lines.  Still 
others  have  been  designed  by  sterling 
silversmiths,  in  traditional  or  modern 
patterns,  with  carefully  dulled  finishes. 

The  customer,  however,  continues 
to  demonstrate  her  willingness  to  mix 
traditional  flatware  with  modern  din¬ 
nerware  and  table  cloths,  and  unless 
retailers  and  manufacturers  educate 
her  along  other  lines,  changes  in  styl¬ 
ing  will  be  slow  and  timid. 
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‘COUNTERFEIT’ 
CHARGE  MAY 
BACKFIRE 


Voice  Of  The 


LAW 


By  William  Hurd  Hilly er 


f 
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WORDS  and  acts  must  be  guarded 
indeed  in  handling  a  customer 
with  a  suspicious  piece  of  currency. 

In  the  case  which  follows  (names 
di^ised)  the  store  executive  sets  a 
perfect  example  of  what  not  to  do. 
However,  when  you  come  to  read  the 
Court’s  definitions,  you  may .  decide 
that  what  you  have  considered  a  suave 
approach  misses  the  mark. 

Mrs.  Edna  Byar  tripped  gaily  into 
The  Famlee  Store  with  a  purse  full 
of  money  which  she  proceeded  hap¬ 
pily  to  spend.  Arriving  at  the  ladies- 
wear  department,  she  chose  a  skirt 
and  tendereil  the  clerk  a  new  $20 
bill.  The  clerk  left  to  get  change 
and  was  gone  an  unusually  long  time. 
Upon  her  return  she  assured  Edna 
that  the  change  would  be  forthcoming 
‘‘directly.”  Then  she  disappeared  once 
more  for  another  long  stay.  This  time 
she  returned  with  one  of  the  store’s 
owners,  a  Mr.  Smart.  That  gentle¬ 
man  bluntly  informed  Mrs.  Byar  that 
her  bill  was  “bad,”  and  asked  if  she 
knew  it  was.  Mrs.  Byar  denied  such 
knowledge  and  in  answer  to  questions 
said  that  she  didn’t  remember  off 
hand  where  she  had  got  the  bill. 

“I  will  have  to  have  time  to  think,” 
she  said.  “I  got  two  bills  from  my 
son;  he  got  them  from  his  dad.  I 
suppose  they  came  from  the  Blank 
National  Bank.” 

Stif-Styled  Detective.  Upon  being 
^piestioned  as  to  whether  she  had  any 
more  such  bills,  the  now  frankly 
■ervous  customer  withdrew  two  more 
from  her  pocketbook  for  inspection. 
Mr.  Smart  pronounced  them  good, 
but  said  he  had  received  others  like 
her  “counterfeit.”  He  claimed  to  be 
gifted  in  detecting  bad  money. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say,  “I  have 
heard  there  was  counterfeit  money 
out,  and  I  would  like  to  find  where 


it  is  coming  from.”  With  that  he 
turned  and  walked  away,  taking  the 
offending  bill  with  him. 

Again  Mrs.  Byar  was  left  to  wait; 
but  this  time  she  complained  to  the 
clerk  that  standing  hurt  her  and  she 
would  have  to  take  a  tablet. 

After  some  time  Mr.  Smart  reap¬ 
peared  with  a  policeman  in  tow,  the 
sight  of  whom  panicked  Mrs.  Byar. 
In  response  to  the  officer’s  query  as 
to  whether  she  was  the  one  who  had 
proffered  the  bill,  she  quaveringly  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  sir.” 

Thereupon  Mr.  Smart  showed  the 
officer  the  offending  piece  of  currency, 
saying,  “You  can  tell  this  is  a  bad 
bill.  The  flag  droops”  too  much  and 
the  shrubbery  is  too  luxuriant.  “You 
can  tell  it  is  a  bad  bill  by  looking 
through  a  magnifying  glass.” 

Smart  then  left  and  the  policeman 
asked  Edna  if  she  were  willing  to  go 
to  headquarters  for  questioning  and 
to  have  the  bill  examined.  The  dis¬ 
traught  customer  had  hardly  finished 
saying,  “I  suppose  so,”  when  Mr. 
Smart  came  back  to  impart  this  in¬ 
formation: 

“I’ve  called  the  bank  and  they  say 
if  it  had  either  a  G  or  H  on  it,  it  is 
a  good  bill.” 

He  handed  back  Mrs.  Byar’s  money, 
since  it  had  the  correct  letter  on  it. 
The  incident  closed  with  the  clerk’s 
apology  for  detaining  the  customer 
so  long  and  the  policeman’s  “Sorry, 
lady;  but  it’s  my  job  to  look  into 
these  things.” 

Litigation.  When  Mrs.  Byar  sued  The 
Famlee  Store  for  slander,  the  circuit 
court  gave  her  a  judgment  for  $1,000 
damages.  The  store  appealed,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  evidence  did  not  support 
the  verdict  and  that  the  verdict  was 
excessive.  Sustaining  the  lower  court, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  held 


that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
slander,  enumerating: 

(1)  Mr.  Smart’s  telling  Mrs.  Byar 
in  the  clerk’s  presence  that  the  bill 
was  “bad”  and  “counterfeit”;  (2)  his 
further  statement,  “I  have  gotten  hold 
of  some  more  like  it,”  and  so  on;  (3) 
his  query,  “Did  you  know  you  had 
the  bill?”;  (4)  his  calling  the  px)lice 
without  Mrs.  Byar’s  knowledge  and 
saying  to  that  officer,  “You  can  see 
this  is  a  bad  bill!”,  together  with  (5) 
the  policeman’s  asking  her  to  go  with 
him  to  headquarters. 

All  this,  in  the  higher  court’s  opin¬ 
ion,  warranted  the  jury  in  finding  that 
The  Famlee  Store’s  actions  and  con¬ 
duct  “implied,  and  was  meant  to 
charge”  Mrs.  Byar  “with  knowingly 
passing  a  counterfeit  bill,  a  crime  .  .  . 
when,  in  fact,  the  bill  was  good.” 

Excessive  Damages.  As  to  alleged 
excessiveness  of  the  verdict,  cited  au¬ 
thorities  state,  in  effect:  The  verdict 
of  the  jury  will  not  be  set  aside  for 
excessive  damages  unless  there  is  some 
suspicion  of  unfair  dealing  or  unless 
the  case  be  such  as  to  furnish  evidence 
of  prejudice,  partiality  or  corruption 
up>on  the  part  of  the  jury.  The  case 
must  be  very  gross  and  the  damages 
enormous  to  justify  a  new  trial  on  a 
question  of  damages. 

It  is  well  to  understand  just  what 
the  law  says  as  constituting  slander 
in  connection  with  a  crime— such  as 
the  passing  of  counterfeit  bills.  Under 
statutes  providing  that  it  is  slander 
to  charge  one  with  a  crime,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  words  themselves 
show  that  a  crime  is  charged,  but  if 
it  appears  from  the  connection  in 
which  the  charge  was  made,  or  from 
circumstances  attending  its  utterance, 
that  it  was  intended  or  understood 
to  impute  a  crime,  the  charge  will  be 
regarded  as  “actionable  per  se.” 
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Service  i  Fact  Si  AlDOut  Fabrics 


PLEATED  FABRICS 


loss  of  line  sharpness  is  readily  noticed.  motion.  Actually,  “| 

Therefore,  a  discriminating  person  much  too  absolute  a  i 

may  want  to  have  the  pleats  carefully  describing  any  featun 

pressed  after  each  laundering  or  clean-  “durable”  is  a  better  te: 

ing. 

How  well  a  garment  will  hold  its  Are  Pleated  AII>Wool 
pleats,  however,  depends  largely  upon  Garments  Permanent? 
fiber  content  and  fabric  construction. 

The  right  use  of  fibers  in  the  yam  as 
well  as  the  propier  construction  of 
these  yarns  into  fabric  is  essential. 

Merely  to  know  the  fiber  content  of  a 
fabric,  therefore,  does  not  tell  every¬ 
thing  about  its  pleatability  or  pleat 
retention  qualities. 

As  regards  fabric  construction,  both 
knitted  jersey  and  woven  flannel  have 
been  popular.  Manufacturing  sources 
say  that  woven  fabrics  tend  to  have 
the  better  pleat  retention  quality,  al¬ 
though  a  high  degree  of  pleat  reten¬ 
tion  is  obtainable  in  knitted  fabrics 
such  as  the  widely  sold  typ>e  of  86  p>er 
cent  Orion  acrylic  fiber  and  14  p>er 
cent  wool. 

Another  influence  upon  pleat  qual- 
ity  is  the  method  of  pleating.  The 
same  fabric  pleated  by  the  same  pleat-  T1 
er  but  by  two  different  processes  may  and 
give  two  results,  one  having  excellent  meni 
pleat  retention  and  the  other,  unsatis-  degr( 
factory  retention.  (In  either  case,  how-  appe 
ever,  the  pleat  lines  themselves  are  they 
permanent  in  that  they  will  never  dis-  the 
appear  and  there  will  always  be  a  dis-  pleai 

position  of  the  fabric  to  return  to  the  cleai 

original  pattern  regardless  of  what  is  abo\ 

done  to  it.)  the  ] 

For  these  reasons  it  is  better  not  to  prev 

convey  any  ideas  about  these  fabrics  weai 

that  will  not  be  borne  out  by  your  repl( 

customer’s  exjjerience.  The  manufac-  the 
turers  who  supply  consumer  sales  liter-  pres: 

ature  with  pleated  garments  have  been  aboi 

very  careful  not  to  use  the  word  gam 

"permanent”  to  describe  the  wear  and  T 

care  characteristics  of  their  products  nary 

and  it  isn’t  recommended  that  you  go  mor 

beyond  these  claims  in  retail  sales  pro- 


■pLEATS  are  much  in  the  fashion 
news  these  days.  The  fashion  has 
been  made  practical  by  the  developi- 
ment  of  certain  types  of  blended  fab¬ 
rics  in  which  the  pleats  are  so  set  by 
the  nature  of  their  fiber  content  that 
they  are  said  to  be  p>ermanent.  In  the 
older  fabrics,  pleats  have  always  pre¬ 
sented  a  difficult  problem  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  They  “sit  out,”  tend  to  “loosen 
up”  in  the  course  of  wear  and  clean¬ 
ing,  and  completely  disappear  from 
the  fabric  when  water  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them. 

The  new  blends  of  synthetic  fibers 
with  the  natural  or  man-made  cellu- 
losic  fibers  do  have  an  amazing  ability 
to  hold  pleats  through  laundering. 
Customers  have  read  much  about  this 
development,  and  many  customers- 
like  retailers— have  seen  dramatic  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  it.  Yet  many  questions 
persist  about  these  fabrics,  and  about 
pleating  in  general.  The  question 
most  frequendy  asked,  of  course,  is: 


Despite  the  claims  made  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  all-wool  fabrics  cannot  be  pleat¬ 
ed  with  any  degree  of  permanena 
Some  seasons  ago  certain  pleaters  wen 
relying  on  a  water  repellent  finish  to 
justify  a  claim  of  permanance.  But  it 
wasn’t  until  the  development  of  tht 
new  fabric  constructions,  containing 
wool  in  combination  with  a  non¬ 
absorbent,  heat-setting  fiber,  that  any¬ 
thing  approaching  true  piermanenq 
was  possible  in  wool  type  cloths.  A 
popular  construction,  as  an  example, 
has  been  a  woven  skirting  fabric  of 
55  per  cent  Orion  acrylic  fiber  and  45 
cent  wool. 


Are  the  New  Permanent  Type 
Pleats  Really  Permanent? 


The  answer  is  “Yes”— in  the  sense 
that  the  pleat  lines  will  never  dis¬ 
appear  from  the  fabric  and  that  the 
fabric  will  always  have  a  disposition 
to  conform  to  the  pleat  pattern  despite 
repeated  wearings,  launderings  and 
cleanings. 

Good  pleat  retention  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  fluted  typ>es  and  the  very 
small  accordion  and  side  pleats.  These 
are  difficult  or  practically  impossible 
to  repleat  by  hand;  but  fortunately 
they  tend  to  be  more  resistant  to  the 
effects  of  wear  and  cleaning  than  the 
typos  that  can  be  repleated  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  larger  sizes  of  side,  box  and 
accordion  pleats  are  more  likely  to 
require  some  pressing  (repleating) 
than  the  others  because  the  hang  of 
the  pleat  tends  to  opon  them  and  any 
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SAoiv  her!  Show  her  the  color. . . it  starts 
the  sale.  And  show  her  the  manufacturer’s 
label  and  tag. . .they’ll  clinch  the  sale.  They’ll 
tell  her  exactly  how  fast  the  color  is  to  suds, 
sun  and  perspiration.  Yes,  an  informative 
FAST  COLOR  tag  helps  the  customer  sell 
herself  on  a  garment ! 

So  give  the  little  lady  /acts— facts  in 
PRINT  on  tags  and  labels!  These  “fast 


color  facts”  will  give  full  information  to  your 
sales  force,  too . . .  gmd  will  help  them  do  a 
better  job.  Whenever  you  buy  FAST  COLOR 
apparel,  you’ve  got  the  right  to  demand  that 
your  resource  use  a  tag  and  label  on  each 
garment!  For  complete  information,  write 
or  phone  Du  Pont  Textile  Service  Section, 
40  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  COrt- 
landt  7-3966. 


More  color  makes  more  business,,,  for  your  customers  and  you 
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is  already  there  so  as  to  obtain  a  more 
satisfactory  smoothness  of  the  fabric 
and  a  sharper  crease  in  the  pleat  line 
Therefore,  repleating  does  not  mean 
a  completely  new  pleating  of  the  fab¬ 
ric.  Where  this  may  be  necessary  in 
ordinary  fabrics  the  garment  must  bt 
dismantled  and  the  skirt  sent  to  t 
professional  pleater.  This  would  not 
be  necessary  in  any  of  the  new  fabrics. 
The  Institute  continues  that  in  hand 
work,  some  patterns  cannot  be  repleat¬ 
ed.  These  are  the  fluted  styles,  tiny 
accordion  pleats,  etc.  In  the  larger, 
flat  types  that  can  be  handled,  the 
actual  time  of  pressing  or  repleating 
which  determines  the  charges  made 
depends  upon  the  size  and  number  of 
pleats  involved.  Even  more  expensive 
are  the  fan  type  accordion  pleats  in 
which  the  skirt  is  circular  cut. 
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FOR  DEPENDABILITY 


ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  A 


STEIN 

Professional 
Pressing  Iron 
Unit 


One  of  the  problems  of  merchandis- 1 
ing  pleated  ready-to-wear  is  that  alter¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  skirt  for  fitting 
is  very  difficult  at  best.  \Vhether  the 
pleats  are  of  ordinary  type  which  rt 
sponds  readily  to  steam  pressing  or  the 
durable  type  which  is  resistant  to 
wetting,  any  alterations  of  the  hem¬ 
line  are  not  recommended.  In  some 
styles  of  pleats  the  hemline  cannot  be 
changed  at  all  as  there  is  no  way  short 
of  returning  the  skirt  section  to  the 
pleater  for  repleating,  to  restore  it  to 
its  original  appearance. 

In  the  case  of  simpler  styles  of  side 
or  knife  pleats,  a  change  in  the  hem¬ 
line  involves  reversing  the  pleat  lines. 
This  may  be  tackled  with  fair  success 
if  the  fabric  responds  to  steam  pressii^ 
and  the  old  lines  completely  disap 
p>ear.  The  new  ones  can  then  be  put 
in  by  careful  hand  ironing. 

In  the  new  type  fabrics  which  have 
the  property  of  heat  setting,  the  lines 
may  not  be  successfully  removed.  No 
matter  how  carefully  pressed  out,  the 
old  lines  persist.  Immediately  after 
pressing,  the  fabric  may  appear  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  After  a  time,  however, 
and  especially  in  any  subsequent 
steaming  of  the  cloth,  the  old  lines 
will  come  to  view  again. 

Manufacturers  recommend,  there¬ 
fore,  that  alterations  of  the  skirt  length 
in  pleated  styles  of  any  kind  be  made 
at  the  waist. 


Automatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 


How  Can  Pleated  Garments 
Be  Altered? 


Electric  Steam  Generator— full 


Only  by  seeing  how  the  work  is  handled  quickly, 
smoothly  and  efficiently  can  one  understand  why  stores 
and  shops  everywhere,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  adopt¬ 
ing  this  equipment  as  the  perfect  solution  to  their  press¬ 
ing  and  finishing  problems.  No  expensive  installation 
required. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars.  We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


MJkWRENCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

Vaa  Bmrmm  Strmmt  •  •  CMeago  7,  itUmmis 


Only  by  using  Stein  Professional  Pressing  Units  can 
one  fully  appreciate  the  effective  service  this  equipment 
provides  in  modem,  stream-lined  Alteration  Depart¬ 
ments  which  is  so  necessary  in  today’s  Department  Store 
administration. 
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The  Month  in 


Economics  of  the  Election 


The  economic  tasks  facing  the  new 
administration  are  difficult  and 
delicate.  During  the  past  20  years  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  have  effected  two 
really  staggering  economic  revolutions; 
(1)  a  much  wider  and  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  purchasing  power,  and 
(2)  a  system  of  protecting  mass  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  by  such  devices  as  so¬ 
cial  security,  savings  deposit  insurance 
and  agricultural  subsidies.  Thus  they 
have  created  a  broad  and  stable  base 
for  national  prosperity. 

Each  of  these  revolutions  carried 
within  it  from  the  start  the  danger  of 
the  good  thing  turned  bad  by  excess. 
It  is  good  to  create  more  active  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  wider  distribution 
of  income:  but  if  the  process  goes  to 
the  point  where  private  venture  capi¬ 
tal  cannot  be  accumulated,  the  next 
step  is  state  socialism.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  good,  for  both  business  and 
the  individual,  that  the  wage  earner’s 
purchasing  pow'er  should  be  protected 
during  temporary  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  extended  into  the  un¬ 
productive  years  of  his  life;  that  the 
farmer’s  purchasing  power  should  not 
be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  ele¬ 
ments  he  cannot  control.  But  this 
gocxl  thing  turns  bad  wh*en  from  acting 
merely  as  the  limited  trustee  of  certain 
funds,  the  government  comes  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distributor  of  benefits  and 
the  logical  guarantor  of  all  varieties 
of  individual  security. 

Time  for  Reappraisal.  Nobody  can 
possibly  say  whether  the  outcome  of 
the  election  w-as  influenced  by  a  na¬ 
tional  fear  that  a  good  economic  revo¬ 
lution  was  degenerating  into  a  bad 
concentration  of  economic  power  in 
Washington.  But  the  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  presents  the  opportunity 
to  re-examine  our  long-range  goals 


and  to  determine  whether  we  are  on 
or  off  the  track  that  leads  to  them. 

A  good  definition  of  long-range 
economic  aims  was  contained  in  a 
statement  that  Illinois  retailers  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  gubernatorial  candidates  in 
that  state.  It  was  presented  by  Joseph 
T.  Meek,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Federation,  and  it  said: 

“The  major  national  problem  of 
today  is  to  insure  an  expanding  econ¬ 
omy  that  can  support  a  growing  popu¬ 
lation  of  growing  life  expectancy  and 
take  in  stride  the  job  losses  involved 
in  continuing  technological  develop>- 
ments.’’  Attempts  to  solve  economic 
problems  by  legislative  and  govern¬ 
ment  spending  remedies  will  fail,  the 
statement  said,  unless  these  remedies 
contribute  to  the  goal  of  an  expanding 
economy;  and  every  proposal  for  a 
government  activity  or  expenditure 
should  be  tested  by  this  criterion. 

Social  Security.  One  of  the  many  mat¬ 
ters  to  which  retailers  hope  the  new 
administration  will  apply  this  test  is 
the  current  handling  of  social  security. 
The  NRDGA,  18  years  ago,  was  the 
first  business  organization  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  support  this  program.  Last 
month  the  Association’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  proposed  drastic  changes  in 
the  way  it  is  being  handled.  They 
ask  that  social  security  be  put  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  so  that  each  genera¬ 
tion  will  take  care  of  its  own  aged. 
This  means  that  the  country  will  be 
forced  to  make  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
what  it  can  afford  to  spend  for  this 
purpose,  instead  of  piling  up  future 
obligations  which  will  impose  such 
heavy  tax  burdens  that  “they  will 
probably  bring  about  a  repudiation 
of  promises  on  which  the  retired  aged 
have  been  told  they  may  rely.’’ 

I'he  NRDGA  proposals  also  recom¬ 


mend  that  social  security  coverage  be 
extended  to  all  unemployed  persons 
past  retirement  age:  that  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  old  age  assistance 
be  discontinued;  that  there  be  no  limit 
to  the  amount  that  an  individual  may 
earn  while  he  is  receiving  social  secur¬ 
ity  benefits.  As  a  partial  offset  to  the 
expense  of  the  last  proposal,  the 
NRDGA  recommends  that  benefit 
payments  be  considered  as  income  for 
taxation  purposes. 

The  recommendations  w'ere  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  two-year  study  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Association’s  Social  Security 
Committee,  of  which  A.  R.  Findley, 
vice  president  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores, 
is  chairman.  Findley  estimated  that 
the  universal  coverage  provision  of  his 
committee’s  plan  would  increase  social 
security  costs  by  $1050  millions  annu¬ 
ally;  but  pointed  out  that  the  current 
payroll  taxes  collected  exceed  benefits 
paid  by  $1500  millions  annually. 
Over  the  years  that  annual  excess  has 
rolled  up  to  a  figure  of  $16  billion— a 
“reserve,”  however,  which  has  already 
been  spent  for  other  purposes. 

A  program  that  aims  at  security  but 
is  so  handled  that  it  threatens  to  end 
in  bankruptcy  is  obviously  an  example 
of  a  good  thing  gone  very  bad.  A 
thorough  re-examination  of  the  social 
security  program  has  been  on  the  Con¬ 
gressional  agenda  for  some  time. 
When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
gets  under  way  with  it,  the  NRDGA 
proposals  will  be  submitted.  The  pro¬ 
posals  are  drastic  but  the  Board’s  con¬ 
viction  is  they  are  necessary  if  the 
security  program  is  to  be  put  back  on 
the  right  track. 

Government's  Proper  Place.  On  scales 
both  larger  and  smaller,  the  long-term 
economic  program  of  the  country  has 
hit  snags  and  turned  into  dead-end 
iilleys  of  the  same  sort  that  threaten 
the  success  of  the  social  security  pro- 
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gram.  It  was  inevitable  that  an  ad¬ 
ministration  so  long  in  power  should 
acquire  a  vested  interest  in  controls 
for  their  own  sake. 

In  the  new  climate  at  Washington, 
business  men  expect  to  find  more  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  opinions  and  more 
respect  for  their  value  as  the  prime 
movers  in  an  economy  of  expansion. 
For  their  part,  they  accept  the  fact 
that  government  plays  a  role  in  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs  unknown  in  this  country 
before  1932.  They  wish  it  to  play  its 
role  well.  There  are  times  when  gov¬ 
ernment  should  act  to  stimulate  or  to 
protect  the  economy.  There  are  other 
times  when  keeping  its  hands  off  the 
economic  machinery  is  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  action  it  can  take.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  decision  should  be 
governed  by  the  needs— and  the  will— 
of  the  nation,  not  by  an  automatic 
effort  on  the  part  of  administrators  to 
turn  temporary  authority  into  perma¬ 
nent  f)ower.  To  keep  such  a  balance 
calls  for  great  qualities  in  the  nation’s 
chief  executive,  and  this  is  the  assign¬ 
ment  which  the  electorate  has  now 
given  to  General  Eisenhower. 

NRDGA  Program.  On  the  day  after 
the  election,  George  Hansen,  NRDGA 
president,  wired  congratulations  to 
General  Eisenhower  and  summarized 
in  his  telegram  some  of  the  hopes 
which  retailers  have  for  business  un¬ 
der  his  administration.  Of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  Hansen  said:  "It  reflects  an 
.America  unified  for  common  objec¬ 
tives  and  goals  without  regard  to 
social  or  economic  allegiance,  and 
affords  the  opportunity  for  objective 
re-evaluation  of  the  trend  of  the  past 
seven  years.”  After  expressing  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  and  honorable  end 
to  the  Korean  hostilities,  and  support 
for  a  strong  defense  against  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  Communism,  both  within 
and  without  the  country,  Hansen’s 
telegram  went  on  to  ask: 

“That  steps  be  taken  to  develop  a 
program  devoted  to  guiding  our 
nation  in  its  probable  forthcoming 
change  from  an  economy  based  on 
defense  production  to  one  finding  its 
prosperity  in  normal  peacetime  pur¬ 
suits.  In  any  such  efforts  we  urge  that 
the  Administration  use  to  the  fullest 
extent,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the 
services  of  leaders  from  ail  facets  of 


Now  It's  Senator  Goldwater 
A  retailer  will  take  a  seat  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  when  that  body  con¬ 
venes  in  January.  Barry  Goldwater, 
head  of  Goldwater's,  Inc.,  Phoenix 
department  store,  defeated  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senate  Majority  Leader  Ern¬ 
est  McFarland  on  Election  Day  as 
Arizona  joined  the  Republican 
sweep. 


our  economy. 

“Should  inflation  further  threaten 
America’s  economic  health,  that  tried 
and  proven  fiscal  measures  be  adopted 
to  combat  the  inflationary  forces,  and 
that  direct  measures  or  controls  be  im¬ 
posed  solely  in  case  of  a  true  national 
emergency,  and  then  only  as  part  of  an 
over-all  anti-inflation  program. 

“As  soon  as  is  possible  and  without 
detracting  from  necessary  defense 
measures,  that  the  Administration 
bend  every  effort  to  relieve  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  of  the  enormous  tax  bur¬ 
den  with  which  it  is  now  saddled.” 

Last  month  the  NRDGA  began  or¬ 
ganizing  a  committee  to  formulate 
pKjlicies  to  guide  the  transition  from 
an  economy  dominated  by  defense 
spending  to  one  based  on  consumer 
demand.  In  that  period,  the  job  of 
retailing  will  be  enormous.  The  na¬ 
tion’s  production  capacity  is  twice 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  goal  of 
business  is  to  use  this  capacity  to  its 
limit;  to  sell  its  enormous  product; 
and  so  to  provide  unparalleled  em¬ 
ployment  and  new  highs  in  American 
living  standards.  The  key  job  is  dis¬ 
tribution  —  the  retailer’s  job.  The 
NRDGA  committee  will  blueprint  a 
program  for  individual  stores  and  for 
the  Association;  this  will  cover  every 
phase  of  the  drive  to  expand  markets. 
It  will  reach  down  into  every  tech¬ 
nique  of  merchandising,  promotion 
and  operation  and  into  every  problem 
of  relations  with  vendors,  employees 
and  the  buying  public.  It  will  recom¬ 
mend  what,  if  any,  government  action 
should  be  taken  at  each  step  of  the 
transition  to  a  greater  civilian  econ¬ 
omy. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Merchandising  Manual  for 
Men’s  Clothing,  a  235-page  textbook, 
will  be  published  by  the  Merchandis¬ 


ing  Division  this  month.  It  has  been 
in  preparation  for  several  years.  Rt 
search  for  the  book  was  done  by  grad¬ 
uate  students  of  the  Wharton  School 
and  it  has  been  edited  by  Gordon  K. 
Creighton,  former  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Association.  Ever>. 
thing  involved  in  the  retailing  oi 
men’s  clothing  is  covered,  from  mar 
ket  information  down  to  the  everyday 
details  of  departmental  operatioa 
Orders  are  being  taken  now  by  the 
Merchandising  Division.  The  member 
price  is  $3.75;  non-member  price  $5.00, 

Early  next  month,  the  NRDGA 
will  publish  an  important  new  bool, 
The  Organization  and  Opyeration  oi 
Branch  Stores.  This  is  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  various  NRDGA  divisions 
and  groups,  prepared  and  edited  by 
Beatrice  Judelle,  research  editor  o( 
Stores.  Advance  orders  are  being 
taken  now.  Member  price:  $4.75. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Budgeting- 
Planning  Calendar  for  1953  came  ofi 
the  presses  last  month.  This  is  the 
work  of  NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Visual  Merchandisii^ 
Group.  For  a  description  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  see  page  49. 

STORE  NEWS 

Promotion  Ideas  of  the  Month.  Hess 
Brothers  of  Allentown  further  glam¬ 
orized  its  technique  of  the  traveling 
fashion  show  by  unveiling  a  new  bus 
specially  built  for  this  purpose.  This 
vehicle  has  dressing  rooms,  a  lounge, 
showers,  sewing  room,  two-way  radio, 
public  address  system,  a  collapsible 
runway  and  12  seats  up  front  for  the 
traveling  models.  For  its  first  public 
appearance  the  bus  was  parked  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Mayor’s  house  in  Grade 
Square,  New ’York  City,  and  a  fash¬ 
ion  show  was  given  there.  The  oca- 
sion,  part  of  the  celebration  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Week,  was  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Vincent  R.  Impellitteri,  wife 
of  the  Mayor,  as  a  Pennsylvania  Am¬ 
bassador. 

Hearn’s,  New  York,  filled  one  of 
its  14th  Street  windows  with  monkeys 
and  hung  a  huge  sign  guaranteeing 
that  the  store  was  up  to  no  “monkey 
shines”  with  its  claims  of  “values  to 
save  you  money.”  The  purpose  was  to 
dramatize  Hearn’s  recent  switch  to  a 
self-service  “Supermarket  of  Values." 

“Key  Your  Living  to  Your  Color 
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wear  floor  which  was  completed  last 
month,  riiere  has  been  extensive  re¬ 
location  of  departments  to  provide  a 
better  flow  of  related  shopping.  A 
major  innovation  for  customer  con¬ 
venience  is  the  Business  Girls  Shop. 
Here  the  woman  with  limited  shop¬ 
ping  time  is  given  special  one-stop 
service.  Whether  she  telephones  in 
advance  for  an  appointment  or  just 
drops  in,  the  staff  will  assemble  ap¬ 
parel  and  accessories  here  for  her  from 
several  departments  of  the  store.  Fash¬ 
ion  counselling  is  available,  too,  if 
she  wants  it.  .Amos  Parrish  &  Co.  de¬ 
signed  the  new  floor. 


Flans  for  the  visit  of  a  delegation  of  Scandinavian  retailers  to  this  country,  to  attend 
NRDGA's  42nd  Annual  Convention,  were  made  in  Washington  last  month  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  at  which  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of  Namm-Loeser's,  and  chairman  of 
NRDGA's  International  Division,  presided.  At  the  conference  were  (left  to  right),  J. 
Thomas  Schneider,  assistant  secretary.  Department  of  Commerce;  Hubert  De  Besche, 
economic  counselor,  Swedish  Embassy;  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  general  manager,  NRDGA; 
John  Cappelen,  economic  counselor,  Swedish  Embassy;  John  C.  Hazen,  Washington 
director,  NRDGA;  John  A.  Nykopp,  Minister  of  Finland;  Major  Namm;  James  P. 
Hendrick  of  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  and  V.  Hoelgaard,  economic  counselor,  Danish 
Embassy.  The  Scandinavians  will  come  to  this  country  in  a  chartered  plane. 


Honors.  Lane  Bryant  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  1952  .Achievement  Award  of 
the  .American  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  field  of  retailing.  This 
is  in  recognition  of  the  specialty 
chain’s  sponsorship  of  the  Lane  Bryant 
.Annual  .Aw'ards  to  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  community  better¬ 
ment.  The  fourth  Lane  Bryant  award 
of  this  type  is  being  presented  this 
month.  Jerry  Klein  is  the  chain’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director. 

The  Financial  World  completed  an 
Decentralization  Progress.  Ground  international  survey  of  5,000  annual 

was  broken  last  month  for  a  regional  reports  of  business  firms  and  chose 

shopping  center  on  Cleveland’s  West  Allied  Stores  Corporation's  as  the 

Side,  situated  on  U.  S.  Highway  20,  best  in  the  department  store  field  and 

which  feeds  directly  into  the  heart  of  W.  T.  Grant’s  as  the  best  in  the  vari- 

the  city.  On  the  50-acre  site,  <.  stores,  ety  chain  field, 

including  Halle’s  and  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  will  be  grouped  around  a 
park-like  mall.  All  buildings  will  be 
connected  by  covered  exterior  walks. 

All  the  stores  are  expected  to  be 
opiened  by  October  next  year.  Ray¬ 
mond  Loewy  Corp.  planned  the  center 
for  the  developers,  Visconi  &  Boykin. 

The  River  Park  center  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  90-acre  site  located  at  the 
Schuylkill  Expressway  and  City  Line, 
wdll  contain  70  stores  and  shops.  This 
is  a  residential  development  on  which 
a  770-unit  apartment  block  has  already 
been  erected.  There  will  be  a  hotel 
and  an  office  building.  Construction 
w’ill  start  in  the  spring.  The  designers 
are  Welton  Becket  &  .Associates. 


Personality”  was  the  theme  at  Jordan  mailed  for  the  promotion,  to  stimulate 
Marsh  for  a  fashion  show'  of  color-  mail  order  business.  Sky-W’riting  an- 
coordinated  home  furnishings  and  nouncements  were  part  of  the  barrage 
wearing  apparel.  For  wearing  apparel  of  advance  build-up. 
keyed  to  personality  the  store  exhibit¬ 
ed  hand-knit  fashions;  for  home  fur¬ 
nishing  color  schemes  the  key  was  car¬ 
peting.  James  Lees  carpeting  was 
matched  by  Columbia  yarns  in  the 
knitted  w'earing  apparel.  Audiences 
were  asked  to  check  off  their  person¬ 
ality  attributes  on  a  questionnaire; 
the  answers  gave  the  “clues”  to  the 
colors  which  would  make  them  hap 
piest. 

Snellenbl'Rg’s,  Philadelphia,  repiort- 
ed  good  traffic  and  volume  results 
from  a  two-week  treasure  hunt  promo¬ 
tion.  Customers  were  given  keys  at 
the  store  doors  and  invited  to  try  their 
luck  at  opening  20  “treasure  chests” 
in  an  upstairs  location  called  “Treas¬ 
ure  Island.”  Locks  on  the  chests  were 
changed  daily  so  that  customers  could 
save  each  day’s  key  and  come  back  to 
:  try  again.  Over  2,000  prizes  totaling 
I  $30,000  were  offered. 

Macy’s  two-week  94th  anniversary 
event  in  New  York  had  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  promotion  buildups  in  memory. 

The  store  gave  it  the  100-year  treat¬ 
ment  as  a  twist  on  its  six-per-cent-off 
poHt^y:  “100  minus  6  equals  Macy’s.” 

A  special  catalog  was  created  and 


Career  Foundations.  The  Bernard  F. 
Gimbel  Marketing  Center  was  dedi¬ 
cated  last  month  at  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  center  will  house 
headquarters  of  the  School’s  market¬ 
ing  and  foreign  commerce  departments 
and  an  advertising  laboratory.  It  was 
created  by  contributions  amounting  to 
$100,000  from  the  Gimbel  Brothers 
Foundation  and  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  F.  Gimbel. 

.A  Rike-Kumler  chair  of  retailing 
was  created  at  the  University  of  Day- 
ton  under  a  grant  from  the  store. 
This  is  the  climax  of  a  long  period  of 
cooperation  between  Rike-Kumler  and 
local  high  schools  and  colleges  to  stim- 
Remodeling  for  Service.  Scruggs-  ulate  interest  in  retailing  as  a  career. 
Vandervoort-Barney’s  Customers  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  had  a  hand  in  planning  Fedway's  Competition:  Correction, 
the  remodeling  of  the  store’s  ready-to-  Last  month,  in  the  article  entitled 


stores 


Timing  The  Retail  Ad.  Hunch,  intui¬ 
tion,  accident  and  prejudice  play  too 
large  a  part  in  the  timing  of  retail 
ads,  according  to  Edward  H.  Burge- 
son,  director  of  the  retail  department. 


Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amf.ricav 
Newspaper  Pubiishers  Associamon. 
To  help  remedy  this  situation,  ilailj 
papers  are  launching  a  drive  to  heU 
retailers  time  ads  to  coincide  wii| 
peak  periods  of 
AN  PA,  through  its  member  papers,  ii 
providing  retailers  with  “Annual 
Time  Table  of  Retail  Opportunities^ 
1952  edition,  which  pinpoints  the  beR 
selling  opportunities  of  each  montlf 
Included  are  figures  on  the  seasons 


■‘What  Will  Fedway  Prove?”  we  said: 
“Lichtenstein’s,  in  Corpus  Christi, 
which  presents  high  class  competition 
in  all  other  respects,  does  not  carry 
furniture  and  appliances.”  This  was 
incorrect.  Lichtenstein’s  doesn’t  sell 
furniture,  but  the  store  does  have  a 
very  complete  appliance  department, 
featuring  the  outstanding  national 
brands  in  each  appliance  field. 


consumer 


News  on  Peachtree.  A  sparkling  chat¬ 
ter  column,  informal  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  flanks  one  of  Davison’s  regular 
ads  every  Tuesday  morning.  Akin  to 
an  editorial  feature  column,  it  is 
crainme<l  with  human  interest,  humor 
and  ihe  oddities  of  man. 

“The  average  department  store  is 
just  too  far  away  from  its  customers,” 
says  Julian  N.  Trivers,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  publicity  for  Davison’s  in 
Atlanta.  “Its  advertising  is  too  cold, 
too  intent  on  selling  merchandise  and 
nothing  else.  It  needs  humanizing.” 
“Today  on  Peachtree,”  the  title  of  the 
chatter  column,  is  just  one  of  Triver’s 
efforts  to  accomplish  this. 

The  column  is  crisp,  humorous  and 
gay.  It  concentrates  on  non-merchan¬ 
dising  ideas  although  it  occasionally 
plugs  an  especially  interesting  or  un¬ 
usual  item.  “Today  on  Peachtree” 
may  give  a  boost  to  a  local  hospital 
fund  drive,  relate  a  funny  incident 
culled  from  the  hurly-burly  of  an  an¬ 
nual  sale,  tell  a  “good  one”  on  the 
store  itself,  or  offer  congratulations  to 
the  city  of  Atlanta  on  the  achievement 
of  a  civic  project.  Sometimes  Davison’s 
unusual  services  are  highlighted,  such 
as  a  reminder  to  young  mothers  that 
they  needn’t  tote  the  small  fry  papoose 
fashion— Davison’s  supplies  strollers. 

The  column  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  at  least  once 
a  week  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
R.osalind  Williams,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  writes  most  of  the  lively  and 
witty  copy.  Trivers  keeps  his  hand  in 
at  the  writing,  too.  He  feels  it  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage,  but  even  at 
this  earl”  date  the  volume  of  mail  is 
evidence  enough  that  the  customers 
read  it  and  love  it.  In  addition,  Davi¬ 
son’s  has  conducted  one  test  of  the 
column’s  “Hooper,”  by  reminding 
Atlantans  of  the  scenic  city  maps 
which  the  store  gives  away.  Twelve 
hundred  people  responded. 


Peachtree 


Doofl^bor 

*Th«t  will  h*  Tie  Including 
Uz,**  teid  Um  uletgirl  to  the 
»m*U  boT  thopping'nlter* 
•cbool  in  Davitoa't  ToyUnd. 
He  idenked  down  n  duny 
new  nelf-doUar;  dug  deep  in 
hie  jeane  and  from  a  jumble 
of  BB  ahota,  rocka  and 
n  bird’a  neat,  finally  un* 
acrambled  5  beat-up  nickela. 
**That  enough?**  be  inquired 
anzioualy.  **0h,  lee,**  our 
•aleagirl  replied,  ^aad  you 
get  four  peaniee  back.** 
^Nem  mi^  that,**  an- 
awered  the  young  plutocrat 
airily,  keep  the 

chaage.** 


Easy  On  The  Feet.  The  new-  houst 
wares  department  at  Bloom ingdale's, 
New  York,  is,  as  the  store  itself  sayj, 
easy  on  the  eyes  and  easy  on  the  feet 
Stand  anywhere  on  the  floor,  and  a 
quick  glance  shows  you  where  the 
merchandise  you  want  is  carried 
Walk  over  to  it,  and  you  see  the  entiit 
assortment,  each  item  labeled  as  to 
price,  and  often  also  as  to  material 
and  purpose.  Code  numbers  on  the 


Cdocnted  Spkkr 

Our  graodmotbert  uded  to 
teat  mt  heat  of  an  old* 
faahioned  apider  by  bounc¬ 
ing  n  drop  of  water  on  H. 
T^ir  granddaugblera  hay* 
it  better:  they're  nabbing 
our  new  **£dueated  Griddle.* 
It  aporta  a  reliable  beat* 
indicator  that  flicka  an  ar* 
row  to  preeiaely  the  right 
beat  for  baking,  broiling, 
frying  —  for  golden-brown 
pancakea,  for  mouth-water* 
ing  hamburgera,  for  criap 
bimn.  Thia  Breakfast  Brain 
b  made  of  heary  Wearever 
aluminum,  about  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  costa  only 
4.45  in  Darison's  Wbat  Next 
department  (botuewaraa)  on 
tba  diird  floor. 


Slight  Ahcrnthm 

A  pretty  girl  came  in  Ual 
Spring  to  pick  out  her  chinn 
and  adver  pattema  and  file 
them  in  our  Bridal  Gift  Bu* 
reau.  Sba  waa  going  to  be 
married  in  June.  June  came, 
and  went*  Sbe  did  not,  nor 
did  any  of  ber  frienda.  End 
of  Aetl,  on  note  of  high 
Act  n.  The  otbCT 


auspense.  _ _ 

day  the  Vaniahing  Bride 
dropped  in.  **Hold  my  china 
and  aihrer  patterns  on  file.** 
ahe  aaid,  ^but  make  one 
amaD  change  in  your  record. 


Pari  of  a  typical  Davison  comment  column 
appearing  in  three  store  ads  each  week. 
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SERVE  YOURSELF  AT  BLOOMINGDALE'S 
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FOUR  KINDS  OF  ASSORTMENT  DISPLAY.  Everyfhing  is  on  display  in  the  newly 
remodeled  housewares  department  at  Bloomingdale's,  New  York.  Some  items  ore 
on  self-service  shelves  and  tables;  others  are  mounted  on  the  wall,  or  laid  out  on 
fables,  one  of  a  kind,  for  the  customer's  examination.  But,  wherever  they  may  be, 
each  item  is  labeled  with  its  price,  a  brief  description,  and  a  code  indicating  stock 
location.  Large  signs  draw  customer's  attention  to  the  various  classifications. 


PROMOTIONS  &  SALES  HELPS 
Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  The  1953 
edition  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Budget¬ 
ing-Planning  Calendar,  published  by 
the  NRDCi.Vs  Salks  PRONtoTioN  Di¬ 
vision  AM)  VlSl'AI.  MfRCHANDISING 
CiRoi'p,  is  off  the  press.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  includes  a  budget  planning  chap¬ 
ter,  monthly  forms  for  a  promotional 
budget,  master  budget  forms  for  the 
entire  year,  suggested  forms  for  the 
buyers’  requests  for  advertising  space, 
suggested  copywriters’  form  with  ideas 
on  copy,  suggested  “post  mortem’’  re¬ 
sult  forms,  suggested  tie-in  ideas  for 
practically  every  day  of  the  year,  and 
alphabetical  indexes  of  special  weeks, 
days,  religious  holidays,  etc.  Also 
included  is  a  chapter  on  sales  promo¬ 
tion  coordination,  and  figures  on  pub¬ 
licity  costs  by  departments,  and  the 
sales  importance  of  each  department 
for  every  month  of  the  year.  Member 
price,  $2.50  a  copy. 

New  Display  Panel  Idea.  The  labori¬ 
ous  task  of  making  assortment  displays 
of  small  items  of  miscellaneous  size 
will  soon  be  vastly  simplified.  A  but¬ 
ton  resource,  B.  Blumf.nthal  &  Com¬ 
pany,  had  a  bright  idea  for  a  button 
display  panel  that  would  eliminate 
stitching,  tacking,  or  pasting  the  but¬ 
tons  in  place.  Retailers  who  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  it  are  planning  to  use  it  for 
jewelry,  scissors,  and  other  items. 

Secret  of  the  Blumenthal  panel  is  a 
foam  rubber  pad.  Over  this  goes  a 
piece  of  any  fashion  fabric,  its  raw 
edges  tucked  under  the  rubber.  Now, 
the  buttons  and  their  price  cards  go 
into  place,  anywhere  at  all  on  the 
panel.  Finally,  a  glass  lid  comes  down 
over  them,  pressing  large  objects  deep 
into  the  foam  rubber,  yet  holding 
small  ones  close  to  the  glass.  The 
panel  can  now  be  hung  on  a  pillar,  or 
used  in  sloping  counter-top  fixtures, 
also  designed  by  Blumenthal.  small 
counter-top  fixture  w’ill  cost  about  $25 
or  $30;  a  complete  selling  unit,  with 
several  panels  and  stock  drawers  be¬ 
hind  and  below  them,  will  run  to 
about  $400. 

Panel  and  fixtures  are  a  result  of  a 
study  made  for  Blumenthal  by  the 
Russell  W.  .\llen  Company.  Other 
points  brought  out  by  the  same  sur¬ 
vey,  of  special  interest  to  management, 
are  these:  Sewing  notions  account  for 
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0.46  of  the  total  store  volume,  typical¬ 
ly.  If  notions,  sewing  notions,  trim¬ 
mings,  and  piece  goods  are  all  on  the 
main  floor,  the  sewing  notions  figure 
goes  up  to  0.77  per  cent  of  total  store. 
Divide  the  departments,  as  is  often 
done,  with  piece  goods  and  trimmings 
upstairs,  and  the  sewing  notions  vol¬ 
ume  drops  to  0.27  per  cent  of  total 
store. 

Gross  margin  in  sewing  notions,  the 
study  found,  is  43.6  per  cent;  in  but¬ 
tons  alone,  48.4  per  cent.  Selling  costs 
are  rather  high,  but  even  at  that,  the 
contribution  to  overhead  is  excellent— 
32.5  per  cent  for  sewing  notions;  37.3 
per  cent  for  buttons  alone. 

Details  of  this  study,  and  of  the  new 
fixture,  are  contained  in  a  booklet, 
“La  Mode  Takes  A  New  Look,”  avail¬ 
able  from  B.  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1372  Broadway,  New  York. 

January  Market  Dates.  In  Los  An¬ 
geles,  January  4  to  7,  California  Fash¬ 
ion  Creators  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
...  In  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago, 
January  5  to  16,  the  Furniture  Market. 
...  In  New  York,  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
January  11  to  16,  the  Lamp  Show.  .  .  . 
In  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  25  to 
28,  Gift  Show,  Hotel  Willard.  ...  In 
Los  Angeles,  Curtain,  Drapery,  Lamp 
and  Picture  Shows,  January  25  to  29, 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  ...  In  New 
York,  the  week  of  January  19,  at  the 
New  York  Furniture  Exchange,  the 
winter  furniture  market  will  be  in 
session. 

Promotional  Weeks  and  Days.  Na¬ 
tional  Crochet  Week  runs  from  Janu¬ 
ary  24  to  31  in  1953.  Window  display 
contest  offers  chances  to  win  prizes, 
with  $250  top.  Materials  from  Na¬ 
tional  Needlecraft  Bureau,  385 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Backed  by  the  same  organization, 
again  with  prizes  for  window  displays, 
is  National  Sew  And  Save  Week,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21  to  28 — National  season  open¬ 
ing  for  “The  New  In  Shoes,”  March  I. 
Object  is  to  unify  on  a  nation-wide 
basis  the  presentation  of  footwear  to 
the  public.  Details  from  National 
Shoe  Institute,  18  East  48th  Street, 
New  York  17,  or  from  shoe  manufac¬ 
turers.  .  .  .  Carpet  Fashion  Bazaar, 
industry’s  fifth  annual  spring  event, 
from  April  13  to  23.  Retailers  will  re¬ 


ceive  plan  books  from  Carpet  Insti¬ 
tute.  .  .  .  Sleep  Show,  April  13  to  25, 
sixth  such  event.  Bedding  department 
ideas  will  be  sent  to  retailers  by 
National  Association  of  Bedding 
'Manufacturers,  1404  Merchandise 
Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Ill. 

Televised  Sales  Meeting.  Retailers  in 
15  cities  will  have  a  chance  to  sit  in 
on  the  sales  meeting  of  James  Lees  & 
Sons  Company,  Monday,  December  8, 
through  the  medium  of  closed-circuit 
television.  The  meeting  itself  w'ill  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York.  Through  Theatre  Network 
Television,  the  program  will  be 
brought  to  theaters  in  New  York  and 
14  other  cities,  so  that  guests  can 
view  it. 

Hanukkah  Gift  Wraps.  Christmas  is 
not  the  only  gift  occasion  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  For  Jewish  people,  the  great  gift¬ 
giving  time  is  Hanukkah,  which  this 
year  will  run  from  December  12  to  19. 
Special  gift  wrapping  papers,  seals  and 
tags  for  Hanukkah  presents  have  been 
designed  by  Dennison  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass.,  featuring 
the  symbols  associated  with  the  festive 
period.  Papers  retail  at  25  cents  a 
package;  seals  and  tags,  at  10  cents  a 
package. 

Hosiery  Premium  Promotion.  A  premi¬ 
um  promotion  that  does  not  require 
the  retailer  to  handle  any  details  is 
now  under  way.  It  is  the  Fruit  of  the 
Loom  nylon  hosiery  promotion,  which 
began  late  in  October  and  will  run 
through  the  end  of  March.  Packed 
with  each  pair  of  hose  will  be  a  cou¬ 
pon;  for  three  coupons  plus  one  dollar 
(sent  to  Diamond  Hosiery  Corp.,  New 
York),  the  customer  gets  a  string  of 
pearls  carrying  a  $5  price  tag.  Every 
style  in  Fruit  of  the  Loom  nylon 
hosiery,  from  99  cents  up  at  retail,  will 
be  included. 

Defining  Glassware  Terms.  To  mini¬ 
mize  confusion  in  defining  glassware 
terms,  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Chrysler  Building,  New 
York  17,  New  York,  has  issued  a  book¬ 
let,  "Glassware  Definitions.”  Clearly 
specified  are  the  applications  of  such 
terms  as  etched,  engraved,  sand  carved; 
pressed  and  blown;  cased  glass,  etc. 


Silk  Promotion  Kit.  Ideas  and 
terials  for  highlighting  silk  are  olT( 
in  a  display  kit  from  iNTERNATiofd 
Silk  Association.  Based  on  the  thejJ 
“Silk  Makes  The  Difference,”  the  al 
includes  plastic-and-cardboard  buttel 
Hies  for  display  use,  a  16-page  booklJ 
for  salespeople,  and  a  host  of  idoj 
and  suggestions.  Address;  785  Fi^ 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Dynel  Demonstrations.  A  “M^ 

Demonstration  Kit,”  about  blanket, 
made  of  Dynel,  is  offered  by  Carbbi 
AND  Carbon  Chemicals  Company,  5 
E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  \ 
Kit  includes  wool  and  Dynel  blanke: 
swatches,  ink,  and  Clorox  bleach,  Ic; 
demonstrating  how  ink  spot  can  b 
removed  from  Dynel  with  bleach  ih, 
will  destroy  wool.  Other  swatches  an 
for  use  in  fire  and  shrinkage  tests. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
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Animated  Letters.  A  new  type  of  sign 
which  utilizes  motion  and  color  ha' 
been  developed  by  Uni-Ventions  Co 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New’  York.  Bt- 
suited  for  window  and  counter-tor 
use,  the  device  consists  of  13  one-imt 
letters  which  “scramble  with  enter 
taining  motion  to  spell  out  a  pre 
arranged  message.”  One  complete  o 
cle,  lasting  30  seconds,  includes  thr^ 
messages,  or  39  letters  in  all.  The  ma 
chine  is  pow'ered  by  electricity  and  i- 
available  for  immediate  delivery. 
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Nesting  Display  Stands.  Displav 
stands  that  can  be  nested  for  storage, 
and  in  use  can  be  stacked,  arranged  in 
step  displays,  or  put  side  by  side,  are 
announced  by  Reflector-Hardwak 
Corporation.  Called  Versa-Flex,  thr 
are  offered  for  window  and  interior 
display  use.  Maker’s  address;  Western 
Avenue  at  22  Place,  Chicago  8. 
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Six  ways 

Liberty  Mutual  helps  you 

CONTROL 
INSURANCE  COSTS 


Merchandise  Transfer  Unit.  Locked 
inside  a  plywood  unit,  reinforced 
with  riveted  and  welded  steel  angles, 
merchandise  can  travel  safely  from 
warehouse  to  store,  from  store  to 
branch.  Ironbound  Box  &  Lumber 
Company,  77  Hoffman  Place,  Hillside, 
N.  J.,  offers  just  such  a  unit,  tall 
enough  for  full-length  garments,  with 
j  hanger  locking  device  and  heavy  belt 

I  to  hold  goods  in  place.  Same  unit. 
Transfer  Truk,  converts  into  sec¬ 
tioned  unit  for  boxed  merchandise. 
Wheels  are  rubber-tired,  and  there  are 
rubber  bumpers  around  truck. 


1 .  Liberty  Mutual  serves  you  direct  through  full¬ 
time  company  representatives  who  know  department 
store  operations  and  problems.  Direct  service  is  fast 
and  dependable  . . .  and  it  cuts  selling  and  handling 
costs. 


2.  You  get  coverage  advice  from  men  whose  job 
is  to  protect  you  fully  with  the  right  kind  of  policies. 


3.  You  get  Loss  Prevention  service  from  men 
who  know  store  hazards  from  top  to  bottom,  how  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  and  how  prevented. 


4.  Liberty  Mutual  claims  service  works  to  restore 
injured  workers  to  their  jobs  and  to  create  good  will 
for  your  store  by  handling  customer  claims  promptly 
and  tactfully. 


5.  From  this  long  experience— and  from  special 
studies  made  with  leading  stores  —  Liberty  Mutual 
can  help  you  tailor  an  accident  prevention  program 
to  fit  your  special  needs. 


6.  As  a  mutual  company,  we  are  owned  by  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders  ...  to 
help  them  reduce  accidents  and  control  their  insur¬ 
ance  costs.  This  plan  has  resulted  in  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  for  stores  large  and  smalL 


Moving  Message.  A  point-of-sale  dis- 

a  mov- 


play  called  Salescaster  presents 
ing  message,  illuminated,  and  legible 
it  distances  up  to  100  feet.  Message  is 
repeated  every  23  seconds.  Device,  for 
window  or  interior  use,  is  offered  by 
Salescaster,  Inc.,  71-09  Austin  Street, 
Unit  is  reported 


Would  you  like  more  facts  on  other  stores  —  plus  a 
special  proposal  for  your  store?  There’s  no  obliKStion. 
Just  call  the  Liberty  Mutual  office  in  your  city.  Or 
write  us  at  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 


Forest  Hills,  N.  Y, 
UL  approved. 


Convertible  Shelving.  Strength  with¬ 
out  bulk  is  the  claim  made  for  Adapt- 
A-Wall,  hardware  fittings  permitting 
variations  in  wall  shelving  for  self- 
lelection  or  display.  Using  slotted 
standards  and  detachable  shelves,  the 
device  employs  tapered  metal  blades 
IS  brackets.  Shelves  are  said  to  have 
held  weights  of  over  1,400  pounds. 
Garden  City  Plating  &  Mfg.  Co.,  is 
die  manufacturer— at  1750  North  Ash¬ 
land  Avenue,  Chicago  22,  III.  Descrip¬ 
tive  leaflet  available. 
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I - Annual  Report  to  Employees  of  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.- - ^ 


Halle's  sales  to  customers  for  rhe  year  19H  were  .  .*43/3S0>902 
The  cosr  of  goods  and  shipment  to  Halle's  was  . . .  *26,353/710 
To  pay  all  other  operating  costs,  Halle's  had  left  . .  .*16,997,192 


Here’s  How  Halles  Spent  the  Money  After  Paying  for  Merchandise 


To  pay  all  operating  costs  the  store  had  .  1 16# 997, 192 

loot 

Wages,  salaries,  commissions 

to  all  Halle  emplo>’ees .  *9,388^037 

S5.2% 

Employee  retirement  and 

profit  sharing  payments .  >27S«1 12 

1.6X 

Social  security,  federal  and  sure 

unemployment  tax .  9211,628 

l.3t 

Advertising  and  display  to  sell  our  goods  91,129,181 

6.6X 

Wear  and  tear,  real  estate  tax .  rent,  insurance, 
personal  property  rax.  depreciation  and  the 
repairs  to  buildings  «nd  equipment ....  91,593,800 

9.4X 

Supplies  such  as  salesbooks.  wrapping 
paper,  boxes,  office  forms  and  all  other 
store  supplies .  9919,262 

5.4X 

Miscellaneous  Donations,  interest,  bad 
debts,  supper  money,  parcel  post,  office 
nsachine  rental  and  ail  other  unclassified 
expense  items .  9668,483 

3.9t 

Ekahc  light,  heat  and  power  used .  9218,337 

1.3X 

Telephone,  telegraph  cables  and  posuge.  .  9236,377 

1.4X 

Professional  services  buying,  consulting, 
auditing,  lawyers,  etc .  9212,298 

1.3X 

Traveling  expense .  9146,068 

0.9X 

Halle's  Federal  Income  Tax . 91,020,908 

6.0X 

Dividends  paid  to  (he  stockholders  of 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co.-  for  their  investment 

in  the  business . .  9373,440 

}.2X 

This  is  the  balance  left  to  pay  off  loans, 
modernize,  repair  and  expand  the  business 
to  build  a  bener  Halle  Bros  Co .  9608,261 

3.5X 

Thn  ti  how  HaiU'i  Saits  DoUar  was  spent  tn  /9$/ 
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BOOKS  FOR  RETAILING 


Mathematics  of  Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  by  Bernard  P.  Corbman; 
The  Ronald  Press  Company;  326 
pp.;  $3.50. 

^^HIS  is  a  book  aimed  at  two  classes 
of  students:  those  who  plan  to  en¬ 
ter  the  merchandising  field  and  lack 
contact  with  its  practical  asp>ects,  and 
those  who  are  already  working  in  the 
field  and  are  enrolled  in  some  training 
program  of  a  retailing  establishment. 
It  should  prove  to  be  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  current  list  of  such 
textbooks  and  reference  material. 

Corbman,  senior  instructor  in  the 
Retail  Distribution  Department  at  the 
Institute  of  Applied  Arts  and  Science 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York, 
covers  with  clarity  the  many  areas  in 
which  retail  mathematics  are  applied, 
and,  as  a  by-product,  the  reader  is 
stimulated  toward  thinking  along 
the  lines  of  retail  store  operations. 

The  book  offers  a  gradual,  step-by- 
step  explanation  of  each  impiortant 
phase  of  the  mathematics  which  un¬ 
derlie  the  many  merchandising  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  the  merchant,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  buyer,  and  assistant 


buyer.  Starting  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  markups,  markdowns,  main¬ 
tained  markup  and  gross  margin,  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  retail  method  of 
inventory  and  its  use  as  a  tool  for  the 
computation  of  profits,  and  concludes 
with  the  planning  of  sales  and  stocks, 
the  merchandise  plan,  unit  and  dollar 
open-to-buy,  and  the  establishment  of 
price  lines  and  model  stocks.  Calcula¬ 
tion  of  turnover,  capital  turnover  and 
stock  sales  ratios  are  also  covered  in 
detail.  There  are  many  illustrative 
mathematical  problems  which  are 
worked  out  for  easy  understanding  as 
well  as  additional  problems  which 
provide  intellectual  exercises  for  the 
interested  reader. 

—Walter  I.  Ettlinger, 
Controllers ’Congress,  NRDGA. 

Salesmanship  by  Richard  Loring 
Small;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York;  554  pp.;  $5.75. 

HE  nature  of  selling,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  which  can  be  sur¬ 
veyed  in  either  a  well-chosen  para¬ 
graph  or  a  limitless  tome,  has  under¬ 


gone  a  goodly  share  of  general  and 
specific  inspections.  This  one,  written 
by  an  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
Administration  at  the  University  d 
New  Hampshire,  concerns  itself  jxi- 
marily  with  the  philosophies  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  be  used  in  selling  to  prefer 
sional  buyers— purchasing  agents,  a 
ecutives,  special  groups  and  the  like. 

In  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  le 
tail  selling  and  sales  promotion.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Small  restricts  himself  to  a  dis 
cussion  of  general  topics  in  that  field. 
As  a  result,  little  is  said  about  the 
many  problems  facing  retailers  today 
in  resp>ect  to  selling.  Standard  proced¬ 
ures  like  “suggestive  selling”  and 
“trading  up”  are  presented,  as  is  a 
thoughtfully  outlined  discussion  ol 
“sales-closing”  tactics  and  customer 
approaches.  The  low  productivity  and 
high  turnover  of  sales  help— fact® 
which,  according  to  some  observen, 
contribute  to  an  annual  $1  billion  los 
for  retailers— are  not  discussed  in  de 
tail  by  the  author. 

Designed  to  explore  all  the  facets  ol 
personal  salesmanship  for  the  univer 
sity  student  and  businessman,  the 
book  has  little  that  is  new  or  specific 
to  offer  the  retail  field. 
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FACTS  FOR  EMPLOYEES 


Many  firms,  retailers  among  them, 
make  a  report  to  their  employees 
each  year, explaining  the  profit  and  loss 
satenient  to  the  rank  and  file.  In  their 
(forts  to  make  the  facts  clear,  some 
use  charts,  and  others  use  cartoons  and 
comic  strips.  An  occasional  store  gets 
its  employees  together,  as  at  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting,  and  gives  the  president 
I  chance  to  review  the  year’s  perform- 
uice.  When  sales  and  profits  are  both 
soaring,  the  problem  is  to  show  the 
employees  that  the  president  isn’t 
pocketing  all  those  millions  for  him¬ 
self.  When  sales  fall  off,  the  let’s-pull- 
together  appeal  has  a  place. 

This  year.  Lane  Bryant  faced  the 
problem  of  explaining  that  sales  were 
6ne,  but  that  profits  were  otherwise. 
It  did  the  job  beautifully  in  an  article 
in  its  house  organ.  There  were  the 
usual  facts  and  figures,  itemized  in 
terms  of  employee  interests,  and  show¬ 
ing  that  20.5  per  cent  of  the  year’s 
sales  went  for  payroll,  profit  sharing, 
pension,  hospitalization,  group  life  in¬ 
surance,  health  and  accident,  unem¬ 


ployment  insurance,  and  workmen’s 
compensation.  Then  a  cartoon-sparked 
text  explains  why  the  business  was  ex¬ 
pensive  to  of>erate  last  year,  points  out 
that  a  profit  was  made  nevertheless, 
and  that  part  of  it  was  plowed  back 
into  the  business  for  further  expan¬ 
sion.  “How  can  you  be  a  success  unless 
you  work  for  a  successful  firm?’’  the 
copy  asks.  “How’d  you  like  to  work 
for  a  company  that  was  a  failure,  that 
was  never  going  to  grow,  that  couldn’t 
provide  you  with  the  benefits  that 
Lane  Bryant  does?  What  kind  of  job 
security  would  you  have  then?  What 
kind  of  opportunity?  So  you  see,  the 
financial  condition  of  your  company  is 
important  to  you.’’ 

A  somewhat  different  approach  was 
used  by  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  its  annual  rep>ort  to  its  em¬ 
ployees.  Published  in  the  Halle  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  report  eliminated  all  ac¬ 
counting  terms  like  gross  profit  and 
net  profit,  and  avoided  any  compari¬ 
son  with  the  previous  year’s  figures. 
One  part  of  the  report  subtracted  the 


cost  of  goods  and  shipments  from  the 
year’s  sales  to  customers.  The  second 
part  was  labeled  “Here’s  How  Halle’s 
Spent  the  Money  After  Paying  for 
Merchandise.’’  It  itemized  outlay  in 
dollars  and  percentage  points,  explain¬ 
ing  any  term  that  would  seem  vague 
to  the  layman.  Supplies,  for  instance, 
were  identified  as  salesbooks,  wrajj- 
ping  pap>er,  boxes,  office  forms  “and  all 
other  store  supplies.’’  The  miscellane¬ 
ous  category  was  shown  to  include  sup 
per  money  and  donations,  as  well  as 
other  items  less  familiar  to  employees. 
Dividends  paid  to  stockholders  were 
explained:  “for  their  investment  in 
the  business.’’  The  final  amount  re¬ 
maining  with  the  company  was  identi¬ 
fied  thus:  “This  is  the  balance  left  to 
pay  off  loans,  modernize,  repair  and 
expand  the  business— to  build  a  better 
Halle  Bros.  Co.’’ 

Both  approaches.  Lane  Bryant’s  and 
Halle’s,  illustrate  management’s  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  need  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  employee,  in  terms  he  can 
clearly  understand,  that  cash  in  the  till 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  cash  in 
the  boss’  pocket. 


Below,  the  Lane  Bryant  report;  on  the  facing  page,  Halle's. 


HUMMING  OUR  BUSINESS  WAS  EXPENSIVE  LAST  YEAR 

SALES  WENT  UP  PROFITS  WENT  DOWN 


Many  customers  came  into  our  stores  and  bou9ht  merchandise  this  year 


rporedto3con  the  dollar 


lost  year  .  ''  you're  wondering  what  ho^^ned 


even  more  was  sold  than  last  year.  Yet  this  year  we  only  mode  2  6c  on  a  dollor 


....  Here*8  Our  Story; 


We  paid  more  in  salories 


. .  more  money  lor  rent,  odvertising  and  other  expenses  of.  doing  business 


With  what  merchandise^^^ 


and  o  whole  lot  more  to  Uncle  Sam  lor 


cost  us  we  were  left  with  a  protit  el  2.6c.  Our  stockholders  received  as  dividends  1  3c  of  these  profits  and  the  renuxining  I  3c  wos  retoined 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


lo  keep  our  f^ce  in  the  sun  .  *  Keeping  our  place  in  the  sun  is  vital  to  you.  The  money  we  retoined  will  strengthen 


our  company  and  enable  us  to  expand  our  facilities  vn Though  we  didn  t  do  quite  as  well  as  lost  From  tales  ol  metckaiMlue  and  services 

,o  otu  cuuomers . J51.880.743  1000 


_  ak  PAID— 

^  Tor  the  merchandise  and  services  we 

year  we  Still  did  show  o  prolit  ..  And  thot's  a  good  healthy  sign  a  sign  which  concerns  you  No  one  would  want  sold  nur  customers . $31,678,303  61.1 

\  V  /  PA3HOLL .  9.761.2M 

- -  PHOFIT  SIHRINC .  118.134 

PENSION .  296.000 

to  work  for  a  company  unless  they  made  money  In  the  first  place  they  wouldn't  be  working  for  them  long  ond  in  the  second  place  -  HOSPITALIZATION .  38.318 

CROt’P  LIFE  INSUBANCE .  38.490  ’ 

HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT .  61.660 

.  ^  ui-..  ..  u  UNEMPLOYMENT  INS. .  275.771 

now  can  you  be  a  success  unless  you  work  for  a  successful  firm  In  cose  you  ve  never  thought  of  it  this  way  —  How  d  you  like  to  workmen's  covfP .  31.038 


.  ^  ui-..  ..  UNEMPLOYMENT  INS. .  275.771 

now  can  you  be  a  success  unless  you  work  for  a  successful  firm  In  cose  you  ve  never  thought  of  it  this  way  —  How  d  you  like  to  workmen's  covtP .  31.038  j 

i.  ^  OTHER  EXPENSES  OF  DOING  BUM- 

NESS  SUCH  HAS  BENT  ADV.  TEL.  6.710.931  119 

work  lor  a  company  that  was  a  failure.^NT^  that  was  never  going  lo  grow,  they  couldn't  provide  vou  with  the  various  Exct%%  Pro6is  ^ 

r/  ni  I  THERE  REMAINED  PROFITS  OF  1.352.970  16 


that  Lane  Bryant  does'’  What  kind  of  )ob  security  would  you  have  then’  What  kind  of  opportunity'’ 


So  you  see,  the  financial  coodtitioa 


of  year  company  io  inportant  to  you.  That's  why  we  publish  these  facts  and 
We  think  you  ought  lo  know  We  think  you1I  want  to  know. 


THERE  REMAINED  PROFITS  OF  1,352,970  16 

OF  THE«1E  PROnrS 
Wr  paid  carh  dtvidrndr  to  slockheldm 

of .  660,212  1.3 

W’e  rrtamed  lo  strfngthrn  our  finances 
and  rrpand  our  facilrites .  6914SS  11 
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give 

for 

Christmas 

Many  executives  who  wait  for  STORES  to 
travel  down  the  line  to  them  each  month 
would  appreciate  having  their  own  copies. 

It's  a  good  gift  idea,  too,  for  manufacturer  friends. 

This  is  a  special  Christmas  offer.  It  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  subscribe 
not  only  for  other  executives  in  your  store  but  for  non-members  as  well 
at  $3.00  a  year.  (The  regular  price  for  non-member  subscriptions  is  $5.) 


Please  send  the  following  gift  subscriptions  in  my  name: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Name  . 

Address  . 

□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  [>ersonally  □  Bill  the  store 

Send  a  gift  card  “From  . ” 

Name  of  Donor . 

Address  . 


Wanamaker  ‘ 


per  cent  of  her  budget  into  special 
events  and  editorial  publicity  costi 


mg.  Th 

|[ven  year 


Marian  Hatch,  who  directs  this  pro^  a  repe; 


gram,  supervises  a  staff  of  nine;  among 
their  activities,  they  handle  their  own 
publicity,  and  they  actually  placed 


Each  M 
lous  Rose 
there  is  an 


300,000  lines  of  it  last  year.  Thq|jyidren, 


usually  work  on  a  six-months-ahead 
schedule,  but  some  of  their  really 
undertakings  are  a  year  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Probably  no  store  makes  quite  as 
much  of  Christmas  as  Wanamaker’i 


does.  The  most  splendid  event  of  the 
year  is  the  Christmas  children’s  ballet 
Its  20  performances  in  1951  were  seen 
by  80,000  children.  From  the  second 
week  in  December  the  traditional 
Christmas  carols  are  sung  twice  a  day 
in  the  Great  Court;  there  is  a  full  pro 
gram  of  evening  concerts  as  well,  and 
the  climax,  on  Christmas  Eve,  is  a 
candlelight  service.  A  whole  bank  o( 
Christmas  windows  (last  year  then 
were  ten  of  them)  are  pure  story-telling 
magic,  with  no  commercial  article  dis¬ 
played.  And  each  year  the  Christinas 
story  is  re-told  in  tableaux  above  the 
Great  Court,  where  15-foot  high  figures 
illustrate  the  themes  of  the  traditional 
carols.  The  Lenten  tradition  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  famous  Munkacsy  paint¬ 
ings  of  Christ  Before  Pilate  and  The 
Crucifixion  is  as  well  established. 

Many  of  the  Wanamaker  events 
have  a  philanthropic  purpose.  Every 
year  there  is  a  June  fiesta  which  raises 
funds  for  the  Hahneman  Hospital  and 
a  Gala  Soiree  for  the  benefit  of  tht 
Abington  Memorial  Hospital.  When 
the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia 
gave  an  entertainment  last  year  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Children’s  Hospital 
(they  netted  $10,000)  Wanamakei's 
staff  pitched  in  to  plan  the  whsk 
“Follies,”  and  provided  two  fashion 
shows  as  part  of  the  program.  To  raise 
money  for  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital, 
Wanamaker’s  charged  admission  this 
fall  to  a  two-months  series  of  cooking 
classes,  and  expected  to  raise  $5,000. 

Every  year,  after  the  Army-Navy 
football  game,  some  2,000  West  Point 
cadets  and  their  dates  descend  upon 
Wanamaker’s  Crystal  Tea  Room  for 
a  dinner,  entertainment,  and  dancing 
to  a  16-piece  orchestra.  The  store  |Mt^ 
vides  the  evening  for  $5.00  a  ticket, 
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m  p  H  ;?iierally  takes  a  loss  on  the  deal,  and 
— — wuldn’t  give  up  the  privilege  for  any- 
'Pedal  jjing.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
cosu  ^en  years,  with  West  Point  request- 
*  flg  a  repeat  engagement  each  time. 
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Each  March  there  is  a  truly  fabu¬ 
lous  Rose  Show.  Just  before  Easter 
there  is  another  big  entertainment  for 
Thqlh  ildren,  which  includes  a  fashion 
ahead^ow.  An  estimated  total  of  7,500  chil- 
bien  and  their  mothers  turned  up  last 
Ur;  and  the  direct  results  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  wearing  apparel  and  accessories 
lite  as|,fre  extremely  heart-warming. 

The  store  has  an  active  Teen  Club 
membership  of  1,500.  They  have  their 
(iwn  clubrooms,  op>en  every  Saturday, 
:nd  they  have  at  least  one  important 
juditorium  activity  scheduled  each 
month.  Twice  a  year  they  put  on  their 
own  entertainment  and  fashion  show, 
nth  the  supervising  help  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  events  staff. 

The  parade  of  famous  designers  and 
stylists  through  Wanamaker’s  is  end- 
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tin  the  shipping  department  and  base¬ 
ment  store,  Dunkin  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  latter.  Making  full  use 
of  the  analytical  thinking  habits  that 
engineering  had  instilled  in  him,  he 
soon  effected  many  progressive  changes. 

1  The  solid  experience  he  gained  in 

Idle  nether  regions  of  Rorabaugh- 
Brown,  where  he  functioned  as  buyer, 
sties  clerk,  advertising  manager  and 
one-man  personnel  department,  soon 
paid  dividends.  John  A.  Brown,  head 
of  the  store,  chose  Dunkin  as  his  assist- 
ait.  In  his  new  position,  Dunkin’s 
training  received  the  finishing  touches 
which  equipped  him  for  the  task  of 
top  management. 

Almost  all  success  stories  in  retail¬ 
ing  include  one  point  at  which  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  and  a  gam¬ 
ble  is  taken.  Such  a  turning  pooint 
oirived  in  1924,  when  John  Dunkin, 
inpartnership  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Brown,  purchased  the  Hunt  Com¬ 
pany  in  Tulsa.  The  forerunner  of  to- 
ilay’s  Brown-Dunkin  Company,  the 
Hunt  store  consisted  of  a  modest 
ltl40  square  feet  of  selling  space,  in 
three  floors  and  a  basement,  serviced 
by  56  employees  and  one  truck. 

A  total  of  13  major  and  minor  ex- 


less.  Sometimes  they  lecture  or  take 
part  in  auditorium  forums;  sometimes 
they  just  make  an  appearance  and  get 
themselves  interviewed  by  the  local 
press  while  an  interested  circle  of 
Wanamaker  customers  looks  on.  Some¬ 
times  two  or  three  different  luncheons 
for  visiting  celebrities  are  going  on 
simultaneously,  with  Richard  C.  Bond, 
the  store’s  executive  vice  president, 
visiting  amiably  from  one  to  another. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  where,  in  all 
this  activity,  disinterested  community 
contributions  leave  off  and  direct  sales- 
producing  effort  begins.  But  together 
they  add  up  to  a  store  personality  that 
is  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
every  Philadelphian.  The  expense  in¬ 
volved  comes  to  a  quarter  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  store’s  volume.  Whether 
the  branches  will  ever  attain  a  propor¬ 
tionate  activity  in  this  field  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  but  special  events  projects  rank 
high  in  their  scheme  of  things  too, 
along  with  the  eagle  and  the  organ. 


(Continued  from  p.  15) 


pansions  have  taken  place  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  28  years  and  the  Brown- 
Dunkin  store  now  sells  its  goods  from 
240,000  square  feet  of  selling  space. 
Charge  accounts  have  grown  from  300 
to  65,000.  The  story  of  the  store’s  ex¬ 
pansion  closely  mirrors  that  of  Tulsa 
itself.  In  1924,  the  town  was  small  and 
bustling,  its  future  tied  inextricably 
with  the  youthful  oil  industry.  The 
few  roads  into  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  were  hardly  passable.  Dunkin 
remembers  "booster  trips’’  taken  by 
Tulsa  merchants,  on  which  they  would 
visit  the  outlying  towns  by  railroad 
train.  A  ceaseless  struggle  for  more 
and  better  roads,  in  which  Dunkin 
took  an  active  part,  was  a  long  time 
in  reaching  its  goal. 

Tulsa  today  is  a  different  story. 
Now  the  center  of  the  “Magic  Em¬ 
pire,’’  it  serves  a  trade  area  which 
boasts  better  communications  and 
wealthier  inhabitants.  Oklahoma  re¬ 
tailers  may  not  have  to  embark  on 
“booster  trips’’  any  more,  but  they 
must  remain  alert  and  in  step  with 
the  thriving  region. 

A  good  many  Tulsa  merchants  play 
active  roles  in  community  affairs  and 
John  Dunkin  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
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the  van  of  this  group.  He  served  for 
25  years  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re¬ 
signing  only  last  year.  He  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  Water  Ways  Association  for 
the  Arkansas  River  and  is  a  director  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Tulsa  as  well  as 
of  the  American  Heart  Association. 
Many  industrial  trips  in  and  around 
Tulsa  have  been  organized  by  Dunkin. 

Such  a  busy  round  of  activities 
leaves  little  enough  time  for  social  in¬ 
terests,  yet  Dunkin  also  manages  to 
remain  active  in  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  the  American  Legion,  Sigma 
Nu  fraternity,  the  Masons  and  many 
local  dining  and  social  clubs.  And  all 
these  time-consuming  activities  must 
compete  with  a  charming  wife  and  two 
teen-age  children,  whom  Dunkin  con¬ 
siders  his  number  one  hobby.  Hob¬ 
bies  two  and  three,  when  he  gets 
around  to  them,  are  farming  and  cat¬ 
tle  ranching. 

Having  shared  the  reins  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Brown,  since 
1939,  when  her  husband  died,  Dunkin 
is  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
teamwork  in  modern  retailing,  and  he 
will  never  hesitate  to  attribute  much 
of  the  Brown-Dunkin  Company’s 
success  to  its  strong  organization  and 
fine  executive  force,  many  of  whom 
came  up  through  the  ranks  as  he  did. 


ISK  iSTORES 


Developing  Executive  Talent  {Cont.  from  p.  24) 


prospective  employees  with  the  field 
of  retailing  as  a  whole— thus  making  a 
contribution  to  the  field  now  made 
primarily  by  the  larger  stores— and 
also  identify  their  own  store  as  a  pros¬ 
pective  employer.  An  equally  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  these  visits  is  finding 
out  what  young  people  today  think 
about  retailing,  and  answering  the 
kinds  of  questions  they  raise  about 
job  opportunities  in  stores.  There  is 
a  tremendous  lack  of  information 
here. 

Organizing  On-the-Job  Training. 

Many  retailers  think  of  executive 
training  solely  in  terms  of  a  training 
squad.  They  insist  that  their  store  is 
too  small  to  need  or  to  afford  such  a 
group,  and  so  assume  there  is  little 
they  can  do  in  the  way  of  executive 
training.  Here  again,  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  Actually,  only  the  largest 
stores  support  training  squads,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking;  a  far  larger  number  of 
stores  operate  on-the-job  executive 
training,  which  is  exceedingly  flexible 
and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  but 
the  smallest  stores.* 

Probably  there  are  two  essential  in¬ 
gredients  for  any  executive  training 
group:  (1)  providing  an  organized  ap¬ 
proach  to  learning  the  facts  and  the 
skills  of  retailing  needed  for  eventual 
promotion,  and  (2)  instilling  a  feeling 


of  interest  and  accomplishment  in 
those  being  trained. 

One  requirement  for  any  training 
program  is  an  executive  to  supervise 
the  group— how’ever  large  or  small  it 
may  be.  The  principal  responsibility 
is  to  keep  these  trainees  profitably  oc¬ 
cupied  in  jobs  that  heed  to  be  done 
and  that  at  the  same  time  provide 
useful  training.  Prospective  executives 
do  not  always  need  a  job  rotation 
plan  or  an  elaborate  schedule  of  job 
assignments;  they  do  need  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  how  the  store  as  a 
whole  functions  as  well  as  the  detailed 
operation  of  the  department  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

All  necessary  store  jobs  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  useful  training  for  any  period  of 
time,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
work  out  a  schedule  that  will  be  most 
useful  both  as  training  and  also  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  work  of  the  store. 
Yet  the  flexibility  of  the  moderate¬ 
sized  store,  and  the  closer  relationship 
that  should  exist  betw’een  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  trainees,  can  prevent  any 
serious  difficulties. 

A  second  requirement  is  an  organ¬ 
ized  series  of  meetings  or  conferences 
between  trainees  and  appropriate 
store  executives  to  discuss  the  work 
being  done.  These  need  not  be  formal 
in  any  sense,  but  they  do  need  to  be 
organized  to  serve  a  definite  training 
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purpose,  and  they  should  not  be  de 
ferred  frequently  because  other  wort 
seems  more  important.  Often  a  ono 
hour  meeting  each  week  can  serve  i 
very  useful  purpose,  both  in  terms  ol 
providing  information  and  maintain 
ing  morale. 

All  of  this  is  the  heart  of  an  exeos 
tive  training  program.  It  can  be  ai 
simple  or  as  elaborate  as  a  store  may 
wish.  The  important  thing  is  tiud 
it  exists. 


•See  Bonald  k.  Betkley,  “Executive  Trainni 
in  Department  Stores,”  Simmons  College,  199 
Copies  of  this  monograph  are  available  froa 
the  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  49  Comnna 
wealth  .Avenue,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts. 


ice  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women’s  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses.From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  are 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 
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STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND 
JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  C.ode, 
Section  233)  SHOWING  THE  OWNER¬ 
SHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  OF  STORES,  published  monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1952. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association;  Editor,  Helen  K.  Mulhern; 
Managing  editor,  none;  Business  manager, 
Helen  K.  Mulhern. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  tie  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  un¬ 
incorporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
lie  given.)  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  100  West  31  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
George  Hansen,  President;  j.  Gordon  Dakins, 
General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


3.  The  known  Ixmdholders,  mortgagecL 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holdi^ 

1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bon^ 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  that 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cm 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trot- 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whoa 
such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  is 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  ful 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circiimsUBOl 
and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
l)ooks  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each 

issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distribuuH 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scrilrers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  was;  (This  information  » 
required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) . 

Helen  K.  Mulhern,  EdiW 
Sworn  to  and  suhscrilred  before  me  this  .Wch 
day  of  Septemlrer,  1952. 

Ethyl  BlanthoB 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1954) 
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